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A Call to Arms 


HE AVERAGE CHURCHMAN is too indiffer- 
Tex to what is going on in the world. He 

has a linen duster and a palm leaf fan 
and a comfortable hammock in a world where 
Christianity is fighting for its very life. We 
are told that a conclave of leaders in the 
former Orthodox Church of Russia spent two 
whole days debating whether a white or yel- 
low robe should be worn at a certain part 
of the service, while guns were barking down 
the same street on which the Revolution was 
getting under way. What a picture of Chris- 
tians fiddling while Rome was burning! 

A well known newspaper correspondent, 
stationed for six years in Germany during 
the recent war, says that the amazing success 
of the Nazis in that land of Martin Luther 
and the Reformation was no surprise. It was 
the natural result of the impact of an enthu- 


siastic loyal group on the life of a moribund 
church. 

If it were possible for me to reach a great 
congregation of nominal Christians, I should 
choose two texts: “Oh that the salvation of 
Israel were come out of Zion!” and “Woe to 


”? 


them that are at ease in Zion!” How many 
Presbyterians does any minister know who 
cannot sleep nights because of their unsaved 
neighbors? How much do our church officers 
care whether the pastor preaches to half-filled 
pews or not? We’ve all heard of the minister 
who decided to omit his evening service, and 
none of his elders discovered it for two years. 
When I travelled about as Moderator some 
years ago, I was amazed at the number of 
our great churches with no evening service 


and no prayer meeting during the week. 

Why get so excited, do you ask? Well, just 
inhale a few facts: In America, we have one 
criminal for every twenty-three people. Every 
twenty seconds a crime is committed some- 
where in the United States. One out of every 
four marriages now ‘ends in divorce, and if 
present trends continue for the next twenty 
years, it will be one in every two. In the first 
world war thirteen million were slain; and in 
the second, an estimated forty-two million lost 
their lives. And yet, where are we today, after 
this tremendous sacrifice? Out of fourteen 
million youth drafted during the recent war, 
only two million were up to standard, and 
four-and-a-half million had to be released 
because of various disabilities. 


Tue GREAT British philosopher, C. E. M. 
Joad says, “I doubt if there has ever been 
an age which was so completely without stan- 
dards or values.” Professor Sorokin of Har- 
vard writes, “Everything and everybody from 
God to Satan are ridiculed and degraded.” 
Seventy-seven million of our people attend 
the movies each week. Although the figure 
for church membership matches this, only 
eleven million are regular church-goers. 

No, I am not a pessimist. I still believe 
that the Gospel is the “power of God unto 
salvation.” But I also believe that most of 
us need to be surprised and shocked into a 
new realization that a war is on. Perhaps we 
should all say with the late Theodore Roose- 
velt: “We stand at Armageddon, and we 
battle for the Lord.” 


—HERBERT BootH SMITH 


Pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Burlingame, Calif. 





The Cover: Shown on the cover are 
‘Miss Mitzi Brown, a student nurse at the 
Hollywood Presbyterian Hospital, (see 
waee 6) and eight-year-old Arthur Crown- 
pver, a recent patient. Photo by Ray 
‘aroney (Acme). 


| We find it hard to think of the child 
pigtails who knew Tént Brinkema 
he Prairie Matriarch,” page 19) as a 


grown woman, but she. 


is. Minna F. Dickin- 

son lives in Denver, 

| Colorado. Her hus- 

"| band is head of the 

Division of Philoso- 

phy and Religion of 

the University of Den- 

ver. Best lesson in 

philosophy she has 

ned from him is how to get up at four 

the morning; from their three sons, 

bw to enjoy roughing it in the mountains. 

daughter of Plattdeutsch immigrants 

ho settled in Rosemont, Nebraska, she 

dn’t speak English until she went to 

thool; later, when she had to translate 

‘Anglo-Saxon at the University of Ne- 

tbraska, the old Saxon tongue came in 
handy. 


» On this Labor Day weekend we present 
© articles dealing with labor and the 
‘application of the Christian ethic to easing 
dustrial tensions. One is “I Carry a 
Union Card” (page 16) by John G. 
msay, community relations director of 
CIO Organizing Committee, describing 
nature of his work in relation to his 
Phristian convictions. The other is by the 
verend J. Kenneth Cutler, newly 
ppointed public member of the Toledo, 
Dhio, Labor Management Council, telling 
of the activities of this cooperative group 
m mediating labor disputes in “Toledo 
Plan” (page 17). 
Time was—and it is regrettably not past 
lense—when the mere mention of interest 
in labor unions was sufficient to draw the 
pithet “Communist.” We here do not like 
ommunists any better than the next fel- 
v. But we are rather alarmed at the 
nd that has increased during recent 
honths to blanket together, under the 
ommunist label, all those who are engaged 
fighting social injustice of one form or 
nother. We believe it is important to 
stinguish between Communists and true 
berals who are devoting their lives to 
betterment of their fellowmen. 
John Ramsay, who presents his “For- 
bula for Living” on page 18, is of this 
tter type. A friend once remarked of 
im, “He’s the only guy I know in the 
bor movement who takes God along 
ith him every place he goes—and I mean 
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every place.” A Presbyterian, John Ram- 
say has served as vice chairman of the 
Industrial Division of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and is a member of the 
Presbyterian Commission on Evangelism. 


As a steel worker at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, he helped organize a local of 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
there in 1936. He later joined the USA 
organizing staff and moved to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he is a member of the 
Indianola Presbyterian Church. In 1943 he 
was appointed by Philip Murray to spend 
full time in bringing about better under- 
standing between religious groups and 
labor. He is now taking part in the CIO’s 
southern drive. 

J. Kenneth Cutler, is a Wooster and 


McCormick graduate and has served 
churches in Fort Collins, Colorado; Gary, 
Indiana, and the Rosewood Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in Toledo, Ohio. He 
writes, “My interest in labor began when 
I worked as a water boy for a construction 
company back in the summer of 1922... . 
As a fifteen-year-old boy that summer, 
I saw laboring men treated by their bosses 
as though they were animals. They were 
only a number on a time card. They were 
hired today and fired tomorrow. They had 
no protection. Today the attitude toward 
labor has pretty largely changed for the 
better. Organized labor has its weaknesses 
and faults but on the whole both labor 
and industry have benefited from it. . . . 
No one in his right mind would want to 
return to the conditions of those old days. 

“I believe our religion is a religion of 
action, for the market place as well as 
the sanctuary, because it is a religion of 
justice and love. It must seek social jus- 
tice for all men or die... . 

“The Church has a ministry to the labor- 
ing man which it must not neglect any 
longer. The laboring man, as well as the 
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industrialist, needs Christ, and the Church 
will be strengthened when laboring people 
become a vital part of its life.” 


This is the second appearance of Mar- 
garet Frakes as analyst and reviewer 
for motion pictures (page 26). On the 
staff of both The 
Christian Century and 
Independent Film- 
scores, she is well 
versed in movie 
trends, _ particularly 
after a trip to Cali- 
fornia, where she 
watched movies in 
production, inter- 
viewed directors and technicians. A gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University School of 
Journalism, she writes monthly articles 
for a number of publications, specializing 
in film criticism and trends. 











On a hot night this summer, two of 
our associate editors, weary after a day’s 
proofreading, headed for a movie to relax. 
They chose “The Emperor’s Waltz” and 
were well on their way to complete bore- 
dom when a chance remark from Bing 
Crosby snapped them to attention. In the 
film, der Bingel plays an American sales- 
man abroad; our critics felt he had been 
led to portray American go-gettiveness in 
a singularly unappealing way. He was loud, 
brash, and assertive, and in one scene, 
where he boasts of all the things that go 
to make up his background, he says he 
belongs to a lodge, plays second base on 
the home team, “And besides, I’m a Pres- 
byterian.” Please, Mr. Crosby, the next 
time you decide to be a Presbyterian, we’d 
like you to be as worthy as the priest in 
“Going My Way?” 


We always regard it as a matter of 
grave concern when anyone finds us guilty 
of improper regard for the moral sensi- 
tivities of our readers; in fact, we worry 
every time anyone writes in calling us to 
account for anything for which we should 
be called to account. After the last such, 
however, we have concluded it is useless to 
fret. There are some who will never be 
happy no matter how hard we try. A letter 
came to us complaining about the lan- 
guage we use in the magazine. “I try to 
raise my children to abhor profanity,” the 
worried father wrote. Enclosed was a para- 
graph clipped from an article. It described 
the living room of a manse down to its 
darned Nottingham curtains—‘“darned” 
was underlined as the horrible example. 
Now we are longing to ask, “What does 
your wife do to the holes in your socks? 
Crochet them?” 


Philadephia is known and loved as 
the cradle of democracy and city of broth- 
erly love. It is equally known but not so 
well loved as one of America’s hottest, 
most humid cities in summer. This year’s 


combination of heat and democra 
demonstration added up to the most ¢ 
ing summer the city has seen in years, 

Staff members of PRESBYTERIAN Lj 
working away in downtown Philadelp 
were not exactly sure when one convent 
ended and the next began. But one way 
another—as press representatives, 
orary sergeants-at-arms, or friends of 
friend—a good many of us managed 
eye-witness some of all three conventi 
According to Mr. Paul Ridgely, Se 
Periodical Press representative, P.L. 
the only religious magazine in the county 
to apply for press tickets for the t 
major-party conventions. 

As far. as seeing democracy in acti 
was concerned, P.L. conventioneers ag; 
that the Republican-Democratic-Prog 
sive affairs did not come close to { 
practical demonstration of same that 
had seen at the 160th General Assem 
at Seattle in May. 


We are pleased to note that the artig 
by John Foster Dulles, “Moral Force 
World Affairs,” published in the April 
issue of P.L., has been reprinted in { 
August Reader’s Digest. Mr. Dulles, wh 
the Digest calls “one of the architects 





. 








bees ee erence! 


the United Nations,” was recently name 
as one of the four U.S. representatives 
the third session of the General Assembh 
to meet in Paris this fall. He is a membe 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 
York City, of which the Reverend Paul! 
Wolfe is minister. 


In the Next Issue: Prespytex 
Lire will visit the Tucson Indian 
and will spotlight its director, Joseph 
Poncel, as a Presbyterian Personality. 
coming up is an article, “Trailblazing i 
Education” which reveals the dram 
turning of the tide in the recent hi 
of Lewis and Clark College, Po 
Oregon. 

“The American people can have aff 
thing they want as badly as they wi 
new cars. They can even have a m 
world if they want it that badly.” Di 
Paul Payne supports that conviction i 
stirring challenge to all Christians 1 
“What Do We Want?” 

Many readers who have enjoyed 
radio drama based on the life of Chri 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told,” will 
surprised at some, of the events in t 
backstage story of the production. 

For a special News of Youth featt 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire sent its Youth Edit 
Lois Coulbourn, to southern West 
ginia to cover the work of young Barb 
Manzella among the soft coal miners 
their families. 
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ening to realize how many good allies are 
mobilizing together in this fight. 















Alcohol 
. I have long felt that a stand by 


gur church on alcohol and the alcoholic 
was needed as it has been my opinion that 

true alcoholism is a disease not a sin. 
It was, therefore, with a great deal of 
ure that I read “An Answer for Alco- 
hol” in the July 17 issue of your splendid 
4 publication, PressyTertaN Lire. Public 
education and knowledge of the great work 
of Alcoholics Anonymous and similar or- 
tions, I feel, is most essential if this 

problem is to be corrected. 

—Dr. E. C. ANDREWS 


Dir., Ottawa Arthritis Sanatorium 
Ottawa, Il. 
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“EWe, Too, Are Guilty 
« In your issue of June 19 there was an 
article entitled “I am Anti-Semitic.” Near 
Bihe end of this article. is this statement, 
“Here was another evidence of my own 
anti-Semitism—and that of hundreds of 
thousands of other Christians, I am sure, 
who grow up not realizing that they are 
furthering a myth.” What is a myth? 
Does the author want us to understand 
that the crucifixion of Christ by the Jews 
isa myth? . —Wm. N. GRAYBIEL 
Turlock, Calif. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LiFe asked Dr. Bruce M. 
Metzger, New Testament scholar at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, for his 


aeall reaction to Nan Johnson's article. The 
neal following paragraph is an excerpt from 
of N his letter: “It seems to me that the 
Paul author’s intention was to deny that the 


Jews are solely responsible for encompass- 
ing our Lord’s crucifixion or that present- 
day Jews should be held solely accountable 
for his death. I think that all Gentiles are 
just as much responsible for the death of 
Christ (by reason of our participation in 
the sin of the world which required the 
death of the Savior to redeem us) as 
B the contemporary Jews of his day. The 
myth which Miss Johnson obviously 
wishes to combat is that attitude which 
allows Christians to transfer the guilt of 
Jesus’ death entirely to the shoulders 
a % the Jews, thus exculpating themselves 
Birom any share in the responsibility for 
the circumstances which necessitated his 
-B dying in our behalf.” —THe Eprrors. 


God Comes Sixth 

« Francis Pickens Miller, in “(God Comes 
Fifth,” July 3, reminded us that last year 
Americans spent 11.4 per cent of their 
expendable income (after deducting taxes) 
on the combined satisfactions of the gods 
of alcohol, horse racing, tobacco, and 
movies, an indication of the direction and 
extent of America’s religious attachments, 
&s well as of the strong competition to 
the one true God, to whom went but r.1 
per cent. 
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Why did Mr. Miller dismiss so casually 
that part of the dollar that went for 
taxes? It seems germane to the discussion. 
in 1946, 31 cents on the American dollar 
went for this purpose (F. A. Harper, 
“High Prices,” Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y.)— 
a sum that reduces the coffers of the gods 
of alcohol, horse racing, tobacco, and 
movies to insignificance, to say nothing ef 
the Lord’s. Following Mr. Miller’s argu- 
ment, it indicates that the place of highest 
honor and reverence in the American 
Pantheon has been reserved for another 
God—the State. Is this not a concern of 
Christians? —ELEANOR BALMER 

New York, N.Y. 


German Youth 

« [Re: One Silent Voice Speaks, July 17, 
page 23] . . . Since I am sure that you 
had only the best intentions in publish- 
ing this article, it is all the more unfortu- 
nate that it actually 
should have spread 
untruths of a harmful 
nature regarding this 
noble young Christian. 
. It was incorrect 
to suggest that Gus- 
tav-Adolf Krapf has 
been led into YMCA 
service as a result of 
having met me, though 
that meeting did have 
other happy consequences. But what really 
is . . . injurious to Gus . . . is your refer- 

ence to him as a “former Nazi.” : 
—ARNOLD EUGENE JENNY 
New York, N.Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE deeply regrets any 
injury to Gustav-Adolf Krapf through our 
use of the description, “former Nasi.” 
Since 1939, “Nazi,” in common American 
usage, has included Germans who were, 
willingly or unwillingly, a part of the 
German army, or in any way aided the 
war effort. The term is, perhaps, loosely 
used and should be confined entirely to 
party members or enthusiastic followers 
of Hitler. In any case, we are glad to 
point out that Gus Krapf was at no time 
sympathetic to the Nasi movement. 

—Tue Eprrors. 


Discrimination 

« My attention has been called to the 
feature “What Would You Do?” in the 
June 19 issue of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. We 
are pleased and impressed by its effective- 
ness and want you to know how impor- 
tant is your contribution to the many- 
sided battle against prejudice and dis- 
crimination which must be won in our 
time. To official agencies like the Mayor's 
Friendly Relations Committee, it is heart- 








—MARSHALL BRAGDON 
Exec. Sec., Mayor’s Friendly Re- 
lations Com., Cincinnati, Okio 


« I have read the June 19 issue and. . . 
“What Would You Do?” concerning Abe 
and Dave. This is a question which con- 
fronts young people daily, and having just 
left a large university campus I have seen 
many similar situations. . . . 

I would like to sound off about another 
situation. Would it be possible to get 
answers to it in a way similar to the 
above? I know of a nice neighborhood 
which has always been populated by white 
people. Now there is talk of one home 
being sold to Negroes, and everyone for 
blocks around is up in arms, talking of 
making life miserable for the new tenants, 
and of selling their own homes—and it 
is still just a rumor about the buyers.-The 
part that is hard to understand is that 
many families in the neighborhood are 
themselves from foreign countries although 
now naturalized citizens and came to this 
country originally to be in the land of the 
free, and they are the ones who are the 
most indignant over the possible situation. 
They are active church members of vari- 
ous denominations but many, of them 
Presbyterians, and still they harbor these 
attitudes. What would you do? 

—Jo Ann Kravuce 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pig Pens First 

. In the June 19 issue the article 
entitled, “Puerto Rican Project” was 
interesting and very informative. How- 
ever, I was a little dismayed to read that 
the young missionaries are bringing newer 
and better pig pens to the inland natives 
at a great rate, but are not necessarily 
bringing news of God’s love for them. . 


- Your writer states that after all the 


modern improvements of life have been 
installed, then the Puerto Ricans will 
naturally want the “religion” that goes 
along with these other things. Such results 
just don’t happen. 

Why not have such daring and enter- 
prising young missionaries build a chapel 
before they build a stall for sheep? Why 
not have them tell of the life and death 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ first? 
Then from this point on let them bring 
the scientific advancement of the twen- 
tieth century. . . . 

—Rev. Pavt W. Stauninc 
Feirten, NJ. 


In defense of the Puerto Rican project 
author Jean Harbison says: “The purpose 
of El Guacio is to bring Jesus Christ into 
the lives of these people in terms they 
can comprehend. Maybe Guacio will be a 
place where the presence of a little leaven 
will raise the lump; where a new com- 
munity will develop around the hub of a 
virile Christian church which means some- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Hollywood Hospital 


Need, not creed, is the password for admission to medical center operated by Presbyterians. 


HE FIRST THING I noticed on entering 

Hollywood Presbyterian Hospital was 
the cheerfulness of nurses, attendants, and 
other employees, and the expression of 
pain on the faces of patients and visitors. 
Nurses in their immaculate white starched 
uniforms bustled about, and orderlies in 
their not quite so immaculate white uni- 
forms were mopping and sweeping. Every- 
one was on the go. 

The Reverend Paul C. Elliott, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman who has served the 
hospital as administrator for more than a 
decade, greeted me, instructed the switch- 
board operator to hold up his calls for a 
while, and told me to “fire away.” 

I commented on my impression of 
cheerfulness on the part of attendants, 
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By E. A. K. HACKETT 


and the grimness of the patients and vis- 
itors. “Look out there,” he said, pointing 
in the direction of the reception room, 
where I saw a number of people sitting 
as though in a trance. “Every few hours 
those faces change, but the expressions 
are always the same. A man may sit there 
in a daze, knowing that his wife is up- 
stairs under an anesthetic, while labora- 
tory tests are being made to find out 
whether she has cancer. Or it may be a 
mother awaiting the outcome of a delicate 
operation on her child. Yes, this is a grim 
business. 

“But it’s not all grim,” Elliott went 
on. “We even have a romance once in a 


while. Just a short time ago a patient fel 
in love with the attractive young lady 
who was his physiotherapist. The court 
ship was limited to an hour a day, while 
he was taking treatments; but I guess that 
was all he needed for they were married 
just after his dismissal from the hospital 
Married right there in the reception room 
by our chaplain.” 

He got up from his desk and went ovef 
to a strange-looking contraption of stait 
less steel and canvas which stood in th 
corner of the office. “This is a new kind 
of reclining chair,” he said, stretching out, 
and almost disappearing from sight as the 
canvas enveloped him. “I can talk bette 
with my feet in the air,” he went on, a 
justing himself accordingly. “This is the 
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way everybody ought to relax in the 
middle of the day—nothing like it to give 
‘the heart a rest.” 

Elliott told of another romance in 
Wwhich the courtship was a little longer. 
P’This chap was with us eight months. He 
"was a college football player who had hurt 
‘his hand and arm while doing some sum- 
work. A piece of bone was used to 
Sepair his wrist before he came to us, and 

pmething went wrong. Anyway, a bad 
Nase of osteomyelitis—that’s an inflama- 

fon of the marrow in the bones—set in. 
He was brought here in a bad way, and 

ring his long stay fell in love with a 

fudent nurse. He popped the question, 
was accepted the first time, and again our 

faplain had a wedding to perform.” 
© I asked how many patients were Pres- 
iyterians, and Elliott replied, “We natu- 
mally have a large number of Presbyteri- 
here, but we take patients of all 
ths. We have Jewish and Catholic pa- 
Hients once in a while.” 


Special rates 


| “How about Presbyterian ministers and 
issionaries,’ I asked, “and their fami- 
ss? Do they get special rates here?” 

»“Yes,” he answered, “we have had hun- 

pds of preachers and missionaries here, 
as well as members of their families. They 

given reduced hospital rates, and free 
freatments by the doctors on our staff. 
MOne of our staff doctors, a Presbyterian 
elder, has given more than a hundred 
ethousand dollars’ worth of free treatments 
“to ministers and missionaries, and mem- 
bers of their families.” 

Elliott told me of the case of a ten- 
year-old boy, the son of a Presbyterian 
pastor, who was brought to the hospital 
with a bad case of osteomyelitis of the 
leg. “It didn’t seem that he could pull 
through, and even if he did, he would be 
a cripple for life, we thought. He was here 
nearly a year, then had to come back 
weekly for three years. After the treat- 
ments were discontinued, he still had to 
use crutches for three years more. Finally 
he was able to walk. He is fully recovered 
now, and is attending college. He plans to 
enter seminary in a year or two to study 
for the Presbyterian ministry. So we 
have another preacher coming up for our 
Church, thanks to our highly-skilled staff.” 

I learned that his staff is made up of 
about 150 doctors. Most of these are Prot- 
estants—a large share Presbyterians—but 
both Jewish and Catholic doctors are in- 
cluded. “Members of the staff are se- 
lected on the basis of their professional 
qualifications,” Elliott explained. “While 
we try to get as many Presbyterian doc- 
tors on our staff as we can, we never turn 
& good man down because he doesn’t hap- 
pen to be a member of our Church.” 

As he finished speaking a man entered 
the room and was introduced by Elliott. 
This is Percy Riggs, my right hand man. 
I'm going to have him show you around.” 
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Student nurses and surgical resident discuss plans to enter missions work 
with Dr. Forrest Boyd, former hospital chief-of-staff now in foreign missions. 
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(Above) Beside a new mother is a radio “hushatone” receiver, supplied to every 
patient. (Below) Percy Riggs, assistant administrator, inspects surgeons’ shoes, 
kept sterile for use during operations. One pair has been here twenty-five years. 














Riggs, I learned, had been at the hos- 
pital for some fifteen years. “This is a 
complex institution,” he said. “It is a sort 
of hotel for sick people. We serve 50,000 
meals a month, the major portion to 
guests in bed. Our laundry does nearly 
five million pieces every year. More than 
a thousand visitors pass through our doors 
every day. We have more than five hun- 
dred employees on our staff.” 

“How many patients do you have?” I 
asked. 


Three hundred beds 


“We have 300 beds, and sometimes all 
of them are filled. But our average is 260 
at a time. A big block of the work, by the 
way, is maternity care. We have 225 
babies a month.” 

To my surprise, I learned that the baby 
business is seasonal. September is the big 
month with over three hundred babies. 
Why? Apparently there is no satisfactory 
theory on that. 

As we strolled down a corridor, Riggs 
pointed to a group of half a dozen doctors. 
“This morning’s clinic is just over,” he 
said. “Those doctors are each experts in 
their fields, many of them with national 
reputations and patients seeking them 
from all over the country. Here, in our 
‘white-collar’ clinic, set up primarily for 
those in the middle income brackets who 
are so hard put to it these days to make 
both ends meet, these doctors are avail- 
able at only token fees.” 

Near the coffee shop we were joined by 
the Reverend George B. Hammond, a 
Presbyterian minister who serves the hos- 
pital as chaplain, who was to eat lunch 
with us. He told me something of his 
work. 

“My office is right off the main recep- 
tion room you may have noticed, and it 
is there for a very special reason. It is so 
that people who are waiting, many of 
them in deep grief and worry, can come 
in for a word of comfort and prayer.” 

That is his chief task as chaplain of the 
great hospital. In addition he serves as 
counselor to the employees of the hos- 
pital, teaches a class in religion in the 
School of Nursing, and acts as liaison be- 
tween the hospital and the nearly two 
hundred Presbyterian churches of south- 
ern California. 

He told of a recent gift to the hospital 
from the First Presbyterian Church of 
Hollywood, which consisted of 300 pillow 
radios, one for every bed in the hospital. 
“They are about the size and shape of an 
overgrown lollipop. They fit under a pil- 
low, and are so sensitive that they can 
only be heard by the person listening. We 
release popular radio programs, recorded 
music, and brief daily devotional pro- 
grams. Every Wednesday afternoon at 
4:15 I broadcast a religious program.” 

While lunching, I learned about the hos- 
pital’s School of Nursing, which had been 
organized in 1944, and had graduated its 


first class last year. “There are about a 
hundred girls in the school now,” Elliott 
said, “many of them planning to enter 
foreign missions work.” 

“Are girls attracted to nursing by the 
glamor?” I asked. 

“A few—but the girl who makes a suc- 
cessful nurse is the one who liked to take 
care of her dolls when they were sick, 
and who later on liked to take care of 
people.” 

It takes 185 full-fledged nurses, I found 
out, plus roo student nurses and about 
thirty nurses’ aides to fill all posts when 
the hospital has its normal quota of pa- 
tients. In addition, there are generally 
around one hundred special—or private— 
nurses on duty. 

As we finished our lunch, Elliott told 
me something about the history of the 
institution. “The Olmsted Trust Fund—a 
group of Presbyterians—took over what 
was then known as the Hollywood Hos- 
pital in 1937. The buildings and property 
are valued at around four million dollars. 
Our official name is now Hollywood Pres- 
byterian Hospital-Olmsted Memorial, in 
honor of Mrs. Millicent H. Olmsted, who 
set up a trust fund for a Presbyterian 
hospital in 1905. Ever since that time Dr. 
Hugh K. Walker, who was Moderator of 
our General Assembly in 1928, has served 
as president of our Board of Trustees. He 
retired just this year.” 

After lunch, Elliott took me on a fur- 
ther tour of the hospital. In one room 
were about a dozen short rubber hoses, a 
quarter of an inch or so in diameter, all 
attached to nipples on what appeared to 
be a water pipe. “These are for sterilizing 
hypodermic syringes,” he explained. “You 
put the tube on here”—he demonstrated— 
“adjust this clamp”—a nurse was watch- 
ing expectantly—‘“and turn on the pres- 
sure here.” With that the hose flew off the 
glass tube, swishing around like a dying 
reptile, and thoroughly sprayed us all. The 
nurse hastened to set things right and we 
dried ourselves with a sterile towel. 

“This is a Presbyterian hospital,” Elli- 


Reverend Paul Elliott has administered 
Hollywood Hospital tor over a decade. 


ott commented. “We believe in libergj 
sprinkling.” 

In another room I inquired about th 
use of a refrigerator-like cabinet. “That; 
what it is,” Elliott replied, “a refrigey. 
ator.” He went on to explain that in j 
were kept a supply of “freez-a-bags, th 
modern version of the old-fashioned ig 
bag, or ice pack. Only two hospitals in th 
United States have this new invention.” 
He opened the door of the refrigerate 
for a demonstration, but suspended fw. 
ther explanation on finding a half-eate 
dish of chocolate ice-cream, carefully ne. 
tled among the bags, apparently tempo. 
rarily abandoned by some nurse when ip. 
terrupted in a mid-afternoon snack. 

I was shown the operating room, ani 
the adjoining dressing room where the 
doctors prepare themselves for surgery. 
Upon poking my head around som 
lockers, I startled a half-asleep attendant, 
who greeted me with a mistaken identity, 
“Good afternoon, doctor.” The washroom 
where the doctors let water run dom 
their forearms to their elbows was in the 
familiar cinematic style. 


Sterile shoes 


A puzzling sight was an open cabinet 
with a hundred or more pairs of shoe 
neatly stacked on its shelves, toes pointed 
toward the wall, heels exposed. About 
every kind of footgear imaginable wa 
there—tennis shoes, saddle shoes, bed- 
room slippers, moccasins, sneakers, and 
just plain ordinary shoes—many of them 
with a piece of adhesive tape stuck to 
the heel, with the owner’s name written 
on it. These, Elliott informed me, wer 
the sterile shoes the doctors wore while 
in surgery, taking no chances on bring. 
ing in a bug from the outside on the sole 
of their shoes. 

We visited the laundry, where some 
times as many as 20,000 garments art 
handled in a single day. We viewed th 
animal husbandry department, where con 
tented-looking sheep munched placidly ia 
a pen next to countless rabbits and guine 
pigs, used in laboratory work. We strolled 
through the nurses’ classrooms, the print 
ing plant, the kitchens, the physiotherapy 
and X-ray departments, the obstetric 
ward, the nursery, and the many labor 
tories. Everywhere was bustle, but no cor 
fusion. 

I left Hollywood Presbyterian Hospitd 
with an exhilarated feeling. I remembered 
the boy who had been crippled six yeas 
and was now getting well, and the me 
who had met and married their wive 
here. I tried to take in mentally the shee 
bulk of the work ta visualize 260 patients 
a day, 225 babies every month. 

My visit was a spiritual tonic, a brid 
escape from the world where greed anig; 
egotism seem supreme, into a world whe 
hundreds of well-trained people are é& 
voting themselves to making life a lit 
better for others. 
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Amsterdam, 1948; 
“Greatest Challenge” 


The waiting was over. For many of the 
world’s leading churchmen, the most im- 
portant day in modern Christendom had 
arrived. The World Council of Churches, 
representing some 150 churches from 
forty different countries, was officially 
convened last week in the historic “New 
Church” in Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
It was a tense and exciting moment for 
the hundreds of delegates, alternates, 
and observers. They were going to make 
history in the next two weeks. 

Charles P. Taft, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, expressed the 
feelings of many of his fellow-delegates 
when he sailed from New York last 
month to attend the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly. 

Mr. Taft said that the first Assembly of 
the World Council must be regarded as 
the “greatest challenge which the Chris- 
tian Churches have faced in modern 
times. There have been few events in the 
long history of Christianity which have 


-., @ stirred more hopes than has the prospect 


of what may come out of the Amsterdam 
Assembly. At the very least, it will be 
one of the most striking events of these 
postwar years; at the most its impact 
may be tremendous for the future of 
tivilization. . . . The Church must create 
& consciousness of world community, 
based on a common humility before God, 
that alone can be the foundation of a 


+, Btighteous and peaceful world order.” 


The Amsterdam meeting of the 
World Council, now in its second week, 
also means a lot to six-year-old Herbert 
Wing, a young Chinese American, and 
some 10,000 of his fellow students in the 
taily vacation Bible schools conducted by 
New York City’s Protestant Council. 
Last month Herbert and four of his 
friends climbed up on the sundeck of the 
liner “Queen Elizabeth” to present 
Charles Taft with 10,000 copies of the 
Gospel According to St. John, a gift from 
the New York youngsters to Sunday 
school children in The Netherlands. 

Each of the small Gospel books, printed 
in Dutch, carried a note from a New York 
child plus the youngster’s address and the 
following postscript: “I hope you will 
write when the Assembly is over and tell 
me about it.” 
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Herbert Wing presents Charles P. Taft 
with a copy of the Dutch Gospel of St. 
John as Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary looks on. 


“Mr. Taft,” Herbert said, “when you 
get to Amsterdam will you give the chil- 
dren a present from the Sunday school 
children of New York City? This Gospel 
has my name in it, and I want you to give 
it to some little boy just my size. Maybe 
his mother will help him write a letter to 
me about the Assembly you are going to.” 


Pressures and 


A Surprise 

Despite the strong feeling of optimism 
and hope exhibited by most of the men 
and women who are now meeting in 
Amsterdam to create officially the World 
Council of Churches, several events have 
taken place recently to mar the overall 
unity of the great Christian gathering. 

In the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Hungary, the World Council has al- 
ready felt the pressures with which it will 
have to fend in its first year of official 
life. 

In the United States the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, second largest Protes- 
tant body in the country, and the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America reaffirmed their opposition 
to active participation in the World Coun- 
cil. The Southern Baptists, however, 
through a group of seventy pastors, ap- 
pointed an unofficial observer to the Am- 





sterdam Assembly, Dr. Monroe F. Swilley 
of Atlanta. Dr. Swilley said that he would 
attend the World Council meeting as “an 
individual Christian,” and that his attend- 
ance “does not imply an endorsement” of 
the World Council by the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. The Convention, at their 
annual meeting in May, upheld an earlier 
action “declining positively and definitely 
membership in the World Council of 
Churches.” 

The Lutheran Synodical Confer- 
ence, which represents some 1,800,000 
members, again stressed the fact that it is 
opposed to cooperation with any church 
body outside its jurisdiction at a meeting 
in Milwaukee last month. Professor Nor- 
man Madson of Bethany Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary made the statement in 
an attack on “pseudo-Lutherans who seek 
to unite with all who call themselves 
Lutherans.” 

In assailing the “pseudo-Lutherans,” he 
specifically mentioned theologians of the 
Lutheran World Federation, many of 
whom are now attending the Amsterdam 
Assembly. He said that the theologians 
“are making their way towards a day of 
clerical confusion which dawns this month 
in Amsterdam.” 

In the Soviet Union, the July meeting 
of the Pan-Orthodox Conference, which 
includes the Russian Orthodox Church 
and its affiliated Orthodox Churches in 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans, rejected, 
in blunt terms, any affiliation with the 
World Council. The conference had raised 
the hopes of Western church leaders 
momentarily by adopting a resolution to 
establish close relations with Anglican and 
Protestant Churches throughout the 
world. But in the next breath they de- 
clined to participate in the Amsterdam 
Assembly. They charged, moreover, that 
the ecumenical movement sponsored by 
the World Council pursued mostly politi- 
cal, anti-democratic, and non-religious 
aims. 

The general secretariat of the 
World Council, amazed at the strong lan- 
guage of the Russian Churches, issued an 
immediate denial of the charges. The 
secretariat said that there had been “con- 
siderable correspondence” between the 
Russian Orthodox Church and the World 
Council concerning the possible participa- 
tion of the Russian Church in the Amster- 
dam Assembly. “This correspondence was 
carried on in a fraternal tone and did not 








deal with political questions,” the state- 
ment said. “Furthermore, there was noth- 
ing in this correspondence to indicate that 
the Churches participating in the Moscow 
Conference would make such surprising 
judgments about the ecumenical move- 
ment.” 

In Hungary, nine delegates were origi- 
nally scheduled to represent the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church at the Amster- 
dam Assembly. A report last month 
stated that two of the delegates, a minis- 
ter and a layman, had already been re- 
fused passports by government officials. 


Sons of Calvin 


Three weeks ago the sons of John Cal- 
vin returned to the city where the founder 
of today’s Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches lived and worked. The meeting 
in Geneva was the sixteenth conference of 
the World Alliance of Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches. Some 160 official 
delegates, including forty-five from the 
United States, twelve from Canada, and 
one from the Philippines, attended the 
sessions, first to be held in continental Eu- 
rope since the Alliance was formed fifty- 
one years ago. Other delegates came from 
countries including Australia, Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 


Hungary, New Zealand, Korea, Poland. 
Many questions and problems were on 
the minds of the church leaders who met 
in Geneva. Eleven years had passed since 
the last Alliance meeting at Montreal in 


1937. World War II had broken some of 
the ties that bound the Alliance members, 
and, since the war, great political changes 


had taken place in countries like Czecho- 
slovakia, Indonesia, Korea, and Hungary. 
What about the future of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed tradition? Had there 
been any changes in the historical confes- 
sions of the churches? What was the rela- 
tionship between the Alliance and the 
present ecumenical (world-wide Christian) 
movement? What part should the Alli- 
ance play, if any, in the World Council of 
Churches? Should the Alliance build a 
strong counter-bloc to compete with world 
Lutheranism, world Anglicanism, world 
Methodism? Should the distinctive form 
of government of the Alliance churches be 
given up for the sake of unity with other 
churches? 

According to first reports from the 
Geneva conference, these questions and 
many others were answered in full or in 
part by the Presbyterian and Reformed 
churchmen. Dr. George H. Donald of 
Montreal, Alliance president, announced 
at the opening of the meetings that the 
World Alliance had no intention of dis- 
banding because of the official formation 
of the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Donald told the delegates that 
“This is no time to dissolve smaller units. 
Dissolving the Alliance would make the 
Reformed contribution to the World 
Council of Churches less effective.” He 
said that the Alliance should lend every 
assistance to the World Council, but 
should also strengthen its own organiza- 
tion and expand its influence. He de- 
clared, “We welcome every use of a wider 
ecumenical movement with warmth and 
cordiality. . . . The world and the Univer- 
sal Church alike require our united wit- 
ness.” 

A strong plea for a restatement of 
the Christian faith in terms of modern 
life was made by Dr. George W. Richards, 
president-emeritus of the Lancaster 


Joka Calvin (center left) still stands in Geneva, host to the World Alliance. 


(Pennsylvania) Theological Seminary. 
“The churches of the Alliance,” Dr. Rich. 
ards said, “have an opportunity to le 
new light break from the fontal source of 
truth in Christ. When mere confession 
takes the place of a confessing church, 
faith declines and the fellowship of be. 
lievers enters into a period of moribund 
orthodoxy or decandent liberalism.” 

Pastor Pierre Maury of Paris als 
placed emphasis on the confessional tradi. 
tions of Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches. Dr. Maury said, “Even if ow 
fathers, who weren’t infallible and didn 
believe themselves to be so, had left 
creeds without errors or omissions, we 
would be obliged to discover and say 
again what they in their time discovered 
and said. In this way, we shall never be 
churches which glorify themselves, exalt- 
ing their own origins, but we shall always 
be called to new acts of confession.” 

Relationships between the Alliance and 
the ecumenical movement were covered 
by two Presbyterian church leaders, Dr. J. 
Hutchison Cockburn, former Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland and present d- 
rector of the World Council’s reconstruc. 
tion and aid department, and Dr. John A. 
Mackay, head of the International Mis. 
sionary Council and president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Cockburn said that the Presby- 
terian doctrine of the sovereignty of God 
will be the Alliance’s “noblest contribu- 
tion” to the ecumenical movement. “The 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God,” de- 
clared Dr. Cockburn, “is the only doc- 
trine able to stand against any govem- 
ment, society, class, or dictator which 
claims to dominate and subdue man.” 

He stated that other ways in which the 
Alliance can help the ecumenical move 
ment are through its conception of church 
government, its system of Communion 
open to the faithful of all churches, its 
freedom in the rites of worship, and the 
important place it gives to laymen. 

Dr. Mackay told the Alliance conferees 
that the Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches “occupy a strategic mediating 
position in the movement between episco- 
pal churches and churches having a com 
gregational policy or structure. It is of 
imperative necessity,” he said, “that the 
Presbyterian churches of the world, in 
their own interests and those of the 
Church Universal, should achieve closer 
solidarity in ecclesiastical relations. This 
they should do, not in a sectarian spirit, 
but by making a distinctive contribution 
to the ecumenical Church.” 

Dr. Mackay recommended a fivefold 
program to be stressed by the Alliance. 
He called for understanding among all 
members of the Reformed Church family; 
a rediscovery of the Reformed heritage; 
prophetic leadership “for a confused gen- 
eration ;” guidance to constituent churches 
on difficult denominational questions, and 
mutual help between the churches. 
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Aviation Pioneers 


The Reverend Dr. Daniel Nelson, relief 
director in China for the Lutheran World 
Federation, believed that aviation held 
the answer to many world missionary 
problems. 

Belief in aviation as a boon to the mis- 
sionary enterprise was born in Dr. Nelson 
during World War II when he played an 
important role in the heroic rescue of 
some 300 missionaries and their families 
from Chinese war zones. Early in 1944, 
Dr. Nelson approached Major General 
Patrick Hurley, then United States Am- 
passador to China, to see what could be 
done to save the missionaries. Ambassa- 
dor Hurley got together with General Al- 
bert Wedemeyer and an order went out to 
all U. S. perimeter air bases to bring in 
the missionaries. American transport 
planes picked up the missionaries and 
their families, lifted them high over the 
Himalaya mountains and the Burma jun- 
gles, and landed them safely in Calcutta, 
India. 

“Some said it would be impossible,” Dr. 
Nelson said later of the rescue. “But we 
Christians specialize in the impossible be- 
cause we are partners with God.” From 
then on, Daniel Nelson wrote new chap- 
ters in the history of foreign mission work 
as a pioneer in missionary aviation. 

In July, 1946, he purchased a C-47 
transport from the U. S. Army, christened 
it the “St. Paul,” and used the plane to 
break the bottleneck in the transportation 
of missionaries and supplies to and from 
stations in various parts of China. 

Last summer, the St. Paul flew Chi- 
nese delegates to the World Conference 
of Christian Youth at Oslo, Norway. Dr. 
Nelson, who attended the Lutheran World 
Federation assembly at Lund, Sweden, at 
about the same time, returned to China on 
the plane as it completed a round trip of 
over 15,000 miles. Since then, the St. 
Paul has made hundreds of flights in 
China to evacuate Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missionaries from territory threat- 
ened by the Chinese Communists. 

In May, aviation-minded missionaries 
from Africa, Alaska, Australia, China, In- 
dia, Mexico, and South America met in 
Washington, D.C. to plan for world-wide 
cooperation in air transportation, opera- 
tions, and training. The group organized 
itself as the World Missionary Aviation 
Conference. Dr. Nelson was elected as 
the first president of the conference. 

Two months later, the presidency was 
vacant. Dr. Nelson, his wife, and their 
children, Marguerite Anne, 16, and Dan- 
iel, 13, were killed when a Catalina fly- 
ing boat crashed off the coast of southern 
China on July 16. The plane, operated by 
Cathay Pacific Airways, plunged into the 
sea after covering only four miles of its 
regular forty-mile over-water run from the 
Portuguese colony of Macao to Hong 
Kong. The bodies of the Nelson family, 
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recovered from thirty feet of water, were 
among the first identified. When the 


tragedy occurred, Dr. Nelson had been _ 


back in China less than a month from a 
three-week trip to the United States. The 
Nelsons were on a short vacation in Hong 
Kong at the time. They were flying back 
from a side trip to Macao when the plane 
crashed. 

Of the twenty-six persons aboard the 
plane, only one survived, although first 
reports on the crash indicated that Dr. 
Nelson, at the last minute, had not taken 
the plane. The lone survivor, a Hong 
Kong Chinese named Wong Hu, was 
picked up by a Chinese fishing junk. He 
reported “a terrific explosion occurred in 
one engine when we were over the Ninepi 
Island. The passengers seemed stunned. 
The plane lost height and fell into the 
sea.” He was saved by jumping out of a 
window just before the two-engined flying 
boat hit the water. 

But Wong Hu’s eye-witness report on 
the“accident” smelled just like the junk 
which picked him up. Although opera- 
tions were held up for a while by a ty- 
phoon, the plane was recovered from the 
ocean. Bullet holes were discovered in 
the plane’s fuselage. Two discharged pis- 
tols were reported discovered inside the 
cabin. Macao police commissioner Luis 
Paletti hinted at evidences of piracy. 

And then, early last month, the full 
story came out. Survivor Wong Hu 
signed an eight-page confession admitting 
his part in a fantastic attempt to shanghai 
the airplane. He and three accomplices, 
armed and wearing western-style clothes, 
had boarded the plane as passengers. 
Wong sat near the cabin entrance while a 
friend, Chiu Tok, sat near the pilot’s com- 
partment. As soon as the plane was air- 
borne, Chiu Tok drew his pistol, moved 
forward and demanded that American 





pilot, Dale Cramer, relinquish the con- 
trols. One of the passengers tried to inter- 
fere, and co-pilot K. S. McDuff took a 
swing at Chiu Tok. Then the bandits 
opened fire, tumbling the two pilots 
against the controls. The plane went out 
of control and crashed. According to 
Time magazine, the ill-fated attempt was 
“the first recorded act of air piracy.” 

While police were uncovering the facts 
from Wong Hu, who was in a Macao hos- 
pital with a broken leg, Dr. Nelson and 
his thirteen-year-old son were buried 
nearby, close to the spot where lay the 
first Protestant missionary to China, Rob- 
ert Morrison. Tragedy was not new to the 
Nelson family. Dr. Nelson’s father, the 
first American Lutheran missionary to 
enter China, was killed in 1926, the 
victim of a stray bullet during the Chinese 
Civil War. A brother, also a missionary, 
was killed by Communists in 1932 after 
being held prisoner for two years. All 
three Nelsons were members of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (formerly the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church). 


Vital Statistics 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
is bigger this year than ever before. In- 
formation released recently by the Office 
of the General Assembly reveals that the 
Church, fifth largest Protestant body in 
the United States, now has a total mem- 
bership of 2,274,294. 

Figures are not yet available on the 
number of new members that have been 
added to the Church rolls since the launch- 
ing of the New Life Movement in Janu- 





The Nelson family on furlough at their American home in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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ary 1948. But data on the nine-month 
period between April 1 and December 31, 
1947, show that 78,144 new members were 
received into the Church, a net gain— 
after deaths and withdrawals have been 
taken into account—of 39,446. 

Other facts in the report: between 
April and December last year there were 
60,334 infant baptisms, and Church 
School enrollment increased from 1,312,- 
034 to 1,325,088; 58,209 elders and 31,- 
395 deacons perform their appointed du- 
ties in the 8,534 local churches which 
exist throughout the land; there are 9,517 
ministers (5,331 have parishes), eighty of 
whom are serving as chaplains with the 
armed forces; candidates for the ministry 
total 1,446; contributions from Church 
members during the nine-month period 
amounted to $64,872,688, an increase over 
the giving in a comparable period the 
preceding year. 


Tribute to Kagawa 


In the heart of the slum district of 
Japan’s port city, Kobe, stands a tumble- 
down shack. In this shack, on Christmas 
Eve of 1908, the great Japanese Chris- 
tian, Toyohiko Kagawa, began his minis- 
try as a preacher and a social worker. 
Not far away is the Shinkawa settlement. 
Of the four city settlements (in addition 
to nineteen churches and _ seventeen 
schools) which Kagawa founded in Japan, 
Shinkawa was one. For thirty-seven years 
the settlement taught the Christian way 
of life to the inhabitants of Kobe’s squalid 
slums. 

Then came the war. Kobe, a vital sea- 
port for the Japanese, came within range 
of American bombers. Shinkawa settle- 
ment was completely destroyed, as were 
others of Kagawa’s settlements in Osaka 
and Tokyo. 

But Shinkawa settlement is going 
to be revived. This summer, a campaign 
to raise $60,000 for its restoration was 
launched by a committee of ninety reli- 
gious leaders in America. The campaign 
was timed to coincide with Kagawa’s six- 
tieth birthday July 12. Serving on the 
committee which is conducting the cam- 
paign are a number of Presbyterians, 
among them Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn Church Federation 
and secretary of the Shinkawa settlement 
campaign. Perhaps it is appropriate that 
Presbyterian leaders should have a hand 
in raising funds to restore an institution 
started by Kagawa. For the world re- 
nowned Japanese Christian received his 
college training at Presbyterian College in 
Tokyo, studied theology at Princeton Sem- 
inary, and was ordained a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Japan. 
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Possible Change 


For months the story from China has 
been the same. The Chinese Communists 
were out to get the scores of foreign mis- 
sionaries who were working in Manchuria 
and North China. Principal targets for 
the Communists have been the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. Early this year, a 
Catholic survey disclosed that some fifty 
priests in the North China area had been 
killed by Communists, and that over one 
thousand churches and mission stations 
had been destroyed, looted or converted 
to other purposes. 

Protestant missions, too, shared in the 
general hostility shown to Christians by 
the Reds. Time and time again, the 
Church of Scotland, the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and the China Inland Mission 
have had to evacuate missionaries, from 
threatened areas. American missionaries, 
including Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Brethren, Methodists, and Lutherans have 
had to withdraw from their posts in North 
China. A report in April by the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions showed 
that most of the 237 Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries were still at work in China, but 
that approximately one-fourth of the 
Church’s mission stations had been closed. 

In July, a report from Shanghai stated 
that Communist advances had wiped out 
or seriously hindered the work of at least 
eleven major Protestant denominations. 
Two of the hardest hit groups were the 
United Church of Canada, whose mission 
station in North Honan was destroyed, 
and the Church of the Brethren, whose 
missionaries have been forced to work 
with other groups because their activities 
in North China were so completely dis- 
rupted. Other groups who reported recent 
stoppages were the Presbyterian, U.S.A., 
Presbyterian, U.S., American and British 
Baptists and Methodists, the Church of 
England and the Congregationalists. 


But last month, new reports from th 
war areas brought a different pictum 
Warnings that American missionaries @ 
gaged in hospital work must not be q 
lested were posted by Communists 
after Nationalist troops withdrew fig 
the city of Fenghow. Other stories | 
vealed the Communists were tre; 
Chinese Christians with kid gloves, 
though the facts weren’t verified, 
seemed that the Chinese Communists fj 
started to change their attitude towg 
missionaries and Christians in general, 


Still Champion 

The 1948 Olympic Games ended las 
month with their usual complement: 
upsets, disappointments, stirring 
and a host of brand new records for 
books. But unchanged was one 
which has been on the books for 
seven years, a record held by the ori 
“flying parson,” Presbyterian 
Joseph S. Roddy of Mullica Hill, 
Jersey. Dr. Roddy, now past eighty am 
retired from the ministry, is the worl 
record holder of the 1500 meter run sw 
Vherbe (on grass). 

Dr. Roddy, captain of Princeton Uni 
versity’s 1891 track team and one of 
America’s outstanding middle distane 
runners, was a member of the eleven 
man United States track team which par 
ticipated in the First International Ath 
letic Games held in Paris, France, in 1891. 
These games, sponsored by the “father” 
of the modern Olympics, Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, were held five years before the 
Olympic revival at Athens in 1896. The 
success of these first games, in whid 
thirteen countries were represented, e- 
couraged the Baron to reactivate th 
Olympic contests. 

The Paris games took place on Satu- 
day, July 4, 1891. The games were origi 
nally scheduled for Sunday, July 5, but 





China. Recent reports indicate that the Chinese Communists have had a changt 
of heart with regard to their conduct toward Christian missionary enterprises. 
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Dr. Joseph S. Roddy as he appeared in 
May, 1891. The picture was taken 
just after he was picked as a middle 
distance runner for the United States 
in the First International Games. 


Roddy, soon to enter Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and some of his fellow 
athletes protested successfully. 

Roddy intended to enter the 800 meter 
run along with his teammate Harry L. 
Dadman of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. But there was no United States 
entry in the 1500 meters. Team captain 
Eugene Van Shaick told Roddy and Dad- 
man that one of them would have to enter 
the 1500. They flipped a coin and Roddy 
lost. Dadman chose the 800. 

The 1500 meter event, which corre- 
sponds roughly to the one mile run, was 
the last contest of the day. Like the other 
races, it was to be run on the grass. This 
was something new to the Americans, but, 
80 far, they had won every event they 
had entered. 

Favorite in this final race was the 
French world record holder, Borel. He 
drew the pole. Roddy, twenty-third out 
of twenty-three in the draw for position, 
found himself the outside man in the back 
row when the race began. But immedi- 
ately he raced around the man in front 
of him and tore for the first turn as if he 
Were running the 100 yard dash. With 
this unexpected maneuver he out-dis- 
lanced his twenty-two competitors and 
gained the pole at the first turn. Borel, 
however, caught up quickly and led by a 
iitide on the first straightaway. The 
pattisan French spectators went wild. 

At the second turn, Roddy again forged 
thead, but Borel soon regained his ad- 
Vantage. So it went for three laps, Borel 
leading on the straightaways, Roddy 
passing him on the curves. As they en- 
tered the homestretch, Borel still led. 
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Letter from Washington 


HE EXTRA SESSION of Congress was 

termed the “do nothing” Congress 
by more than one commentator here— 
and the characterization was correct, 
insofar as action on civil rights, hous- 
ing, or displaced persons legislation is 
concerned. 

Congress did pass a housing bill, but 
to compare it with the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill as to its results and impli- 
cations would hardly be appropriate. 
The bill passed merely liberalized 
mortgage credits that may be obtained 
by prospective builders. It probably 
will stimulate the construction of 
apartments and rental dwellings. 

The Congressmen took a lackadaisi- 
cal attitude toward DP and civil rights 
legislation. Everybody knew, even be- 
fore the session started, that the 
Southern Democrats would filibuster 
against the civil rights legislation, but 
there wasn’t much that could be done 
about it, under existing rules. 

There are good reasons to believe 
that the Republican leadership will 
drive through an anti-filibuster rule 
amendment in the Senate in the 81st 
Congress, to open next January 3rd. 
This would make it possible to invoke 
cloture (an end to debate) and per- 
haps reach a decision on such issues as 
anti-poll tax, anti-lynching and fair 
employment practices legislation. 

One man—Senator Chapman Rever- 
comb (R.-W.Va.)—stymied any further 
DP legislation during the extra session. 
He received a telephone call from Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, urging a liberalization of the 
DP legislation, but took it on himself 
to say that the present bill was satis- 
factory and that he was opposed to 
further changes. Since he was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which made 
the original DP study for the Senate, 
his advice was followed and no bill 
was even considered. 

In fairness to Congress for doing as 
little as possible, it must be recorded 
that the session was called from a po- 
litical convention and in the first heat 
of a political campaign. No positive 
action in such a partisan atmosphere 
could be expected. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission has come in for some acid 
criticism because of its stand in refus- 
ing to grant radio station WHAM in 
Rochester, N. Y., an application for 
renewal, apparently because the sta- 
tion management refused to allow an 


atheist to have time to dispute the 
statements made in many religious 
broadcasts. 

Rep. Charles J. Kersten (R.-Wis.) 
a Roman Catholic, took to the floor of 
the House of Representatives on the 
last day of the extra session to detail 
circumstances regarding the case, 
which he termed “strange.” The radio 
station has been given a temporary re- 
newal permit, is still operating. 

“If FCC gives way to the propo- 
nents of the atheist side of this contro- 
versy, it will be falling into a danger- 
ous sophistry that seems to be increas- 
ing. . . ,” Rep. Kersten told his col- 
leagues. 

“The difference between the case of 
the atheists and that of the radio sta- 
tion in this matter is much like the 
difference between the Soviet Consti- 
tution and the Constitution of the 
United States on the subject of free- 
dom of religion. . . . The Soviet Con- 
stitution puts religion and atheism on 
an equal basis. The American Consti- 
tution makes no reference to atheism 
whatsoever. Atheism is foreign to our 
basic philosophy of government. The 
framers of our form of government 
assumed the existence of God and fre- 
quently referred to Him. . . . The gen- 
eral rule of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that equity should 
be observed by radio stations in grant- 
ing equal opportunity to opponents on 
different sides of a controversial public 
question is a good one. However, there 
may be difficulty at times in determin- 
ing what is a controversial question. 

“... The Constitution guarantees 
the free exercise of religion. Religion 
is the relationship between man and 
God. Atheism denies the existence of 
God, and therefore, any such relation- 
ship. Hence atheism is not a religion. 

“It may well be that individuals 
have a legal right under the freedom 
of speech to advocate atheism all they 
wish. But this does not make atheism 
a ‘controversial’ public question. . . . 
No one will contend that the radio sta- 
tions would have to give to ‘Murder, 
Inc.’, the same radio time as they gave 
to the police department. . . .” 

Arthur G. Cromwell, president of 
the Rochester Society of Freethinkers 
and father of Mrs. Vashti McCollum 
(principal in the famous Champaign, 
Ill., Church-State Supreme Court case) 
is leading the fight against the radio 
station —Larston D. FARRAR 

















Roddy called on his reserve and sprinted. 
His final “kick” carried him past Borel to 
the tape, setting a new world’s record of 
four minutes, 20.2 seconds. 

That night the young champion stood 
proudly beside Whitelaw Reid, American 
ambassador to France, in a Paris receiv- 
ing line, an honor accorded him because 
of his upset win and new record. After 
the games, Joseph Roddy came home, 
hung up his spikes, and entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary. After graduation 
and ordination, he went to the University 
of Chicago to get his doctor’s degree. He 
has since served many pastorates in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, and _ still 
preaches occasionally. 


Developments 
in Dixon, N.M. 


After more than a year of charges, 
countercharges, legal shuffling, and delays, 
the Dixon, New Mexico, suit to bar 
Roman Catholic nuns and priests from 
teaching in the state’s public schools (P.L., 
July 17) will come to court. 

The date set for the first hearing in 
the trial is September 27. The suit was 
filed in March by twenty-eight plaintiffs 
from seven New Mexico counties. 

Eight of the plaintiffs, including the 
three secretaries of the Dixon Free 
Schools Committee, the organization 
which bared the situation, are Presby- 
terians. The suit filed charged, on nine- 
teen counts, that Roman Catholic nuns 
and priests were proselyting in the public 
schools of New Mexico. The case will be 
heard in the First District Court of 
Santa Fe. 

Although the case is still four weeks 
off, interesting developments have taken 
place recently at the seat of the Church- 
State controversy, the little town of 
Dixon. Up to last July, Dixon, popula- 
tion 1,200, had two schools. One, a pub- 
lic grade school, was built by the com- 
munity and staffed with lay teachers; the 
other, called a public junior and senior 
high school, was owned by a Catholic 
order, and had a staff which included five 
nuns, 

In the middle of July the five nuns who 
were teaching in the Dixon high school 
failed to sign their 1948-49 teaching con- 
tracts. According to William J. Barker, 
attorney for the Catholic defendants in 
the court suit, the nuns refused to sign 
the contracts and were sent.by the Fran- 
ciscan Mission Order to Texas. County 
school superintendent Albert Amador, Jr., 
said that the sisters had advised him that 
they were ordered by their superior gen- 
etal “to discontinue teaching in public 
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After a Mexican dinner, Bethesda members entertained with songs and music, 


schools.” Harry L. Bigbee, attorney for 
the plaintiffs, said that he would not like 
to comment “in view of the fact that we 
do not know the significance of the nuns’ 
refusal to sign the contracts.” 

Some two weeks later school superin- 
tendent Amador said that the Dixon high 
school would be open for the fall term 
despite the absence of the five nun teach- 
ers. He disclosed that Catholic authori- 
ties had agreed to lend the school build- 
ing, rent-free, to the county board of edu- 
cation. He reported “plenty” of applica- 
tions for the five sudden vacancies on the 
school staff. 

Last month Edwin V. Byrne, Catholic 
Archbishop of Santa Fe, announced that 
a parochial school, staffed by Dominican 
nuns, will be opened in Dixon in time for 
the start of the fall semester. Archbishop 
Byrne said that the new parochial school 
would include the first six grades and that 
students would be taught by three sisters 
who will come from Columbus, Ohio. 


Drive-In Church 


The little resort town of Rockford, 
Michigan, has always aimed to please its 
summer visitors. Latest manifestation of 
this is a “drive-in” church conducted by 
the First Baptist Church of Rockford. 

Situated on the grounds of the high 
school, the church accommodates a “con- 
gregation” of some 200 cars. The service 
starts at 7 p.m. and is conducted by 
means of a public address system. It con- 
sists of forty-five minutes of religious 
music and a fifteen-minute sermon. Vaca- 
tioners who attend the services are sincere 
and reverent in their worship. Taking up 
the collection presents no problem— 
ushers go from car to car to collect the 
offering. 


Building Fund Drive 


One night last spring Pastor Jose Rod- 
riguez of the Bethesda Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles and a small group 
of his parishioners turned out the lights 
following a mid-week prayer service, 
locked the church doors, and strolled out 
into the night. 

“That radio man is working late,” one 
of the group remarked, noting the light 
burning in a radio service shop which ad- 
joined the church. With scattered “good 
nights,” the people separated. 

Several hours later the pre-dawn still- 
ness was broken by the sound of crackling 
flames. The radio shop was on fire. Be- 
fore residents were aware of it, the flames 
jumped the few feet to the church next 
door, and by the time firemen arrived the 
steeple and roof were engulfed by the 
flames. 

When Pastor Rodriguez surveyed the 
damage next day he found the entire roof 
and most of the inside completely burned 
out. The water and smoke had ruined 
what furnishings had survived the flames. 

The Mexican-American congregation 
had to have a new church—that was sure. 
But building costs had skyrocketed. A 
new church would cost at least $50,000, 4 
staggering amount to the 260 members. 

Fire insurance on the burned out church 
would be the nucleus for a new church 
building fund. By selling the old property 
and relocating on a less expensive site the 
fund was increased *materially. Ten of 
twelve thousand dollars could be borrowed 
from Los Angeles Presbytery’s rotary 
loan fund and other sources. But it 
looked as if they would still be short 
some $5,000. 

It was about then that some now-for- 
gotten member of the congregation came 
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Mexican folk dances helped raise Bethesda Presbyterian Church’s building fund. 


up with an idea, It was agreed that nearly 
everyone likes good Mexican food, folk 
dances, and music. So why not give peo- 
ple what they wanted? In the Bethesda 
congregation were musicians, dancers, en- 
tertainers, and two or three well-known 
purveyors of the very finest in Mexican 
cookery. The plan was to go to neighbor- 
ing Presbyterian churches, serve a Mexi- 
can dinner, and then put on a Mexican 
program. The entire cost of the dinner 
and evening’s entertainment would be 
$1.25, with both food and entertainment 
donated. 

The result? To date more than $3,000 
has been raised for the new church by 
this method. The response of the Presby- 
terian churches of the area, to use the 
customary southern California description, 
has been terrific. Not long ago more than 
400 people from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood turned out for the 
dinner and entertainment. 

Summer holidays more or less inter- 
tupted the proceedings, but once more the 
energetic congregation plans to continue 
its fund drive. When the new Bethesda 
Church is completed, many a Los Angeles 
Presbyterian will remember the delightful 
evening spent while making a modest 
contribution to the church’s building fund. 


Out of Retirement 


When the Southern Railroad replaced a 
number of its steam locomotives with 
Diesel engines recently, it never occurred 
to master mechanic J. L. Christian that 
nearby churches would be interested in 
the event. He was somewhat surprised, 
therefore, when the pastor of the High- 
land Methodist Church, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi, walked into his office and asked if 
he might have the bell from one of the 
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retired locomotives to hang in his church’s 
tower. Mr. Christian granted the request. 

News of the railroad’s gift to Highland 
Methodist Church spread quickly. Soon 
requests for the twenty-four-inch, locomo- 
tive bells were coming in to Mr. Chris- 
tian’s office from other Mississippi 
churches. Latest report was that the 
Southern Railroad had given away its 
eighteenth bell, to the Macedonia Baptist 
Church of Suqualena. 


Common Cause 


Management and labor joined together 
in a common cause in Rochester, New 
York, recently, all because a church 
burned down. 

The church was the Grace Presbyterian, 
which was destroyed by fire on December 
28, 1947. The Baptists of Rochester gen- 
erously offered the homeless congregation 
the use of a small chapel. The congrega- 
tion accepted. The chapel was too small 
for the Presbyterians, who numbered over 
400, but by sitting close together and by 
doubling up on services, they got along 
all right for several months. When an 
opportunity to buy the chapel came, they 
took it, and plans were soon started for 
remodeling the chapel as well as erecting 
a new church building adjacent to it. 

When Antony A. Capone, president of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council of 
Rochester, heard from his friend, the 
Reverend David W. Ayers, of the Grace 
Presbyterian Church about the proposed 
new church, he became interested and de- 
cided he'd like to help. A few days later 
he came up with an offer from the mem- 
bers of Local 398 of the Ice, Oil, and 
Construction Supply Drivers Union, of 
which Mr. Capone is an officer. The 
union local wanted to aid in the construc- 


tion of the Grace Church’s new building. 

Management, in the form of the Comac 
Builders Supply Corporation, also ex- 
tended a helping hand. The company of- 
fered to match the union’s donation of 
labor by contributing building equipment 
and materials for the new church. 

The volunteer workers, who numbered 
about twenty, contributed an hour’s work 
after closing time. The company con- 
tributed the materials with which they 
worked. First fruits of the joint enter- 
prise were cement blocks for the founda- 
tion of the new church. 


Garden Sunday 


One Sunday each year the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Delhi, New York, 
looks like the scene of a flower show. 
Huge bouquets of fire weed, delphinium, 
and meadow lilies decorate the front en- 
trance. Inside, adorning the choir rail, 
are rambler roses, veronica, spirea, fever- 
few, and sweet william. ~In the front hall 
is a bank of flowers, including tuberous 
begonias and rambler roses. Aisles are 
choked with bunches of flowers which fill 
the church with fragrance. 

This year again, as it had for the past 
five years, Second Presbyterian Church 
observed “Garden Sunday.” It differed 
from former Garden Sundays only in the 
predominance of white flowers. This was 
because two of the church’s members had 
picked this day to be married. 

Garden Sunday is the idea of the Rev- 
erend Thomas J. Carlisle, pastor of Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. He introduced 
it first at his previous parish, Tupper 
Lake Presbyterian Church in Faust, New 
York. The annual occasion, Pastor Car- 
lisle says, “brings the worshippers close to 
the God who is the creator of all beauty.” 

Second Presbyterian Church always 
packs them in on Garden Sunday. This 
year the total number of people who at- 
tended the three services held during the 
day was 930, over half of Delhi’s 1,800 
inhabitants. 


Rankin House 


A Presbyterian minister's home was 
turned into a state memorial recently. 

Rankin House, once the home of the 
Reverend John Rankin, noted abolitionist 
and friend of Harriet Beecher Stowe, is 
located in Ripley, Ohio. From this house, 
one of the first stations of the “under- 
ground railroad,” thousands of escaping 
slaves were escorted northward to free- 
dom between 1822 and 1855, while it was 
the home of Mr. Rankin. Rankin House 
was restored by the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society. 
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| Carry a Union Car 


A Presbyterian layman states the case for labor 


unions as patriotic and Christian organizations. 


By JOHN G. RAMSAY 


A A Boy, I attended Sunday school 
in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., in Knoxville, Tennessee. 

As a young man, I became a leader in 
the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor in the First Presbyterian Church, 
South Side, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
There I learned to speak, to plan and to 
conduct meetings, and to bridge denomi- 
national gaps between myself and the rest 
of youth I met in school. 

As a father, I learned in the depression 
years that poverty in the midst of God’s 
abundance is sinful and can ruin the 
strength of the coming generations. 

As a steelworker for seventeen years, I 
learned to know the need for the union 
and to recognize that its work for the 
well-being of my fellow man is a vital part 
in building the Kingdom of God. In my 
work, labor organization, I have found 
many who recognize the link between the 
Christian ethic and good will among men 
of management and labor. 

“The faults of labor remind me of the 
still greater faults of management,” said a 
Presbyterian minister at an initial Religion 
and Labor Fellowship luncheon held in 
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a Southern textile city a few weeks ago. 

“To me the church comes first and then 
comes my union,” were the comments of 
an AF of L leader who introduced him- 
self as a deacon in a Presbyterian Church 
as well as a union man. He continued, 
““Misunderstandings of the union are often 
the result of lack of familiarity with the 
side of labor.” 

A Baptist minister followed with this 
remark: “The press does not give an un- 
biased picture. You cannot constantly 
hear one side and not become biased your- 
self.” 

In this particular experience the local 
Textile Workers Union of CIO was enter- 
taining local clergymen (inter-faith) and 
local labor leaders (inter-union). 

This was the most recent of many 
Religion and Labor Fellowship luncheons 
that I have been privileged to establish in 
many towns and cities across our nation. 
This program has been made possible by 
the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
under the leadership of Philip Murray, 
president, and Van A. Bittner, director of 
the CIO Organizing Committee. 

My first experience in Religion and 
Labor Fellowship was in a steel city in 
New York. The union called me there 


because a few of the city ministers wer 
using the pulpit to preach against th 
union. 

The leaders of my union knew of my 
religious convictions and experience. I had 
been asked to leave one Presbyterian cop. 
gregation, because of accepting the presi. 
dency of a CIO union. Mrs. Ramsay ip 
another experience was rudely ignored a 
a Presbyterian women’s meeting becaus 
of the union drive in that town. In th 
first experience, we were convinced that 
the church belonged to Jesus our Christ, 
and we would be letting his Church dow 
by leaving. With reference to the other 
incident, Mrs. Ramsay received an apol- 
ogy from the women’s leader saying, “We 
should have realized you are not respon. 
sible for what your husband does.” From 
both experiences we learned to understand 
some of the patience and love of Jesu, 


Steelcity cooperation 


In “Steelcity” it was quite natural for 
me to approach the local council of 
churches, as I was serving as a member 
of the Industrial Division of the Federd 
Council of the Churches of Christ ip 
America with that grand Christian, Dr. 
James Myers. The ministerial group wa 
very cooperative and sympathetic wha 
they heard our story. We entertained the 
clergymen of the city at a luncheon 
they could learn that, with other groups, 
the unions of the community also have 
good upright citizens. 

Out of this experience the clergy of the 
city realized that sermons opposing the 
formation of unions were in contradiction 
to the expressed pronouncements of re 
ligion. 

More than thirty years before labor 
gained legal status in America, th 
churches with prophetic vision had estab- 
lished that right in their promulgations 
In 1920 the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. declared “for the 
right of wage earners to organize and to 
deal through their chosen representative 
with management of industries in whid 
they work.” 

The union in Steelcity printed a pam 
phlet which was distributed to the work 
ers giving them these pronouncements @ 
the Protestant and Catholic churches. The 
president of the Ministerial Associatio 
spoke over the radio giving the statements 
of the Protestant churches which uphell 
labor’s right to organize into unions. Hi 
closing remarks were, “The issues of rad- 
calism should not be raised in this sted 
situation—we know the leaders.” 

An experience in community relation 
in an oil town dowa in Texas was typicd 
of those that have occurred in many tow® 
and cities across our nation. 

Industry came to “Oiltown” years agi 
when a big refinery was built there. After 
a few years this great plant became a pat 
of the gigantic international Standard 0 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TOLEDO PLAN 


The three-legged stool of labor, management, and the public 


’ sits firm for industrial peace in Ohio city. 


By J. KENNETH CUTLER 


N THESE YEARS of strikes and rumors of 
| strikes, the story of a city which is 
solving its labor-management problems is 
news in the classic tradition of man-bites- 
dog. The city is Toledo, Ohio. The suc- 
cessful plan is the LMC, a labor-manage- 
ment-citizens committee which actually 
has capital and labor exchanging jokes and 
cigars and generally behaving like the lion 
and the lamb of Holy Writ. 

Presbyterian Mrs. Henry Cossitt, only 
woman member of the LMC Committee, 
believes her city has set an important 
precedent in labor relations. “Industrial 
tension is the number one problem in our 
country,” she says. “If we can’t make our 
economic system work we are sunk. Any- 
thing which breaks the strain between 
management and labor should be tried.” 

The Toledo plan has brought labor and 
management together so successfully that 
they vie with each other in their praises 
of the program. 

Mr. Otto Brach, veteran Toledo labor 
leader, says of LMC, “It’s the best thing 
we've ever had—I’m for it a thousand per 
cent.” Mr. Brach, a union man for forty- 
six years, knows all the devices for dis- 
solving labor strife. He began his own 
career in a Toledo foundry at the age of 
fourteen, and worked his way to become 
executive secretary of the Central Labor 
Union. 


Mistrust at first 


“The rank and file of labor in this city,” 
he says, “get to feel more and more that 
the LMC is of benefit to them. The great 
problem between the employee and the 
employer is that of gaining a real under- 
standing. And a real understanding has 
grown up between employers and labor 
since the inception of the committee. At 
first there was mistrust. I for one was 
opposed to the plan because I didn’t be- 
lieve it was the public’s business, but I 
have changed my mind through experi- 
ence.” 

Mr. Jules D. Lippman, president of the 
Textile Leather Corporation and former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
was an original member of the eighteen- 
man committee which developed LMC. 
He says of the work: “We have greatly 
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reduced the number of work stoppages 
and man-days lost. . . . Statistics show a 
reduction of about 70 per cent. This 
means increased payrolls for Toledo—sus- 
tained production for our plants. Our 
Chamber of Commerce has gathered sta- 
tistics indicating that over $100,000,000 of 
industrial expansion is contemplated in the 
near future. I feel this could never have 
been possible without the efforts of our 
people through the LMC Committee to 
obtain labor-management harmony on a 
community level.” 

Toledo has not always basked in this 
aura of good-will. There was a time when 
the streets of the city resounded with cries 
of workers calling their bosses “fascist,” 
and the bosses yelling “communist” back 
at them. Only a few years ago Toledo had 
one of the worst reputations in the coun- 
try for industrial upheavals. Intermittent 
warfare between capital and workers had 
been breaking out for seventy years. 

In the depression year of 1934, the city 
went through the long and costly Electric 
Auto Lite strike. Before a settlement was 
reached, the bloody conflict ended in the 
death of two young men. 


But it was out of this scene of violence 
and despair that the present happy ar- 
rangement was launched. For everyone in 
Toledo agrees that the greatest part of the 
credit for LMC goes to their mayor, 
Michael V. DiSalle. And Mayor DiSalle’s 
passion for industrial peace and justice 
had its birth fourteen years ago, during 
the Auto Lite strike. “One of the boys 
killed in that strike,” the Mayor says, “was 
a schoolmate of mine. They called him a 
communist then, but I know he wasn’t, for 
I knew him well. But it was in the midst 
of the depression, and men were des- 
perate.” 

With his friend’s death, young Michael 
DiSalle resolved to do what he could to 
make such eruptions of barbarity impos- 
sible in his city. He has gone a-long way 
on that resolve. Since his introduction of 
the idea of LMC to City Council three 
years ago, Toledo has been totally free of 
violence in its labor relations. 

When the City Council adopted Michael 
DiSalle’s plan, it appointed an eighteen- 
man committee “charged with the duty of 
studying means of minimizing labor and 
management misunderstandings.” One of 


When ballots, not brickbats, are the weapons of industrial dispute, lives 
dnd money are saved. Benefits accrue to labor, capital, and the public. 
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the members representing the public was 
Dr. F. B. McIntosh, district superintend- 
ent of the Methodist Church, and he re- 
ports that the first meetings of the com- 
mittee were “hectic.” The six members 
representing management gathered at one 
end of the room, the six members of the 
labor group huddled at the other, and the 
six members selected from the public 
stayed in the middle. Both labor and man- 
agement leaders now admit that they 
would never have come together as they 
have if it had not been for the exertions 
of the six members representing the public. 

Recently it has been found necessary to 
add eighteen additional members, known 
as Associate Panel Members. 

The public members, led by DiSalle, 
brought the antagonistic groups together, 
and kept them together for seven months 
through many stormy sessions. They 
finally emerged with the plan that has 
made history in Toledo. The charter they 
created was a unique statement of labor- 
management relations, and has since been 
studied everywhere by people who are in- 
terested in industrial peace. 

The first paragraph sets the keynote of 
the entire program by stating: “Industrial 
harmony is necessary to the welfare of 
Toledo. Industrial harmony means more 
than the elimination of strikes, slowdowns, 
and lockouts. It means a practical, com- 
mon-sense recognition of the rights of both 
employers and employees, the mutuality 
of their interests, and the importance of 
their joint responsibility to the citizens as 
a whole, whose interests transcend the pre- 
sumed rights of any group.” So far as is 
known this is the first joint statement ever 
made by labor and management where the 
public interest is placed above factional 
interest. 

Simple machinery 

The operating machinery of LMC is 
simple. When the threat of a strike or 
other work stoppage looms in a particular 
industry, it is reported—either by labor 
or by management—to the executive sec- 
retary of LMC, Mr. Jerome Gross. LMC 
immediately learns the facts of the dispute 
from the leaders of labor and management 
involved. Then the executive secretary 
sits down with these leaders and attempts 
to iron out the trouble. In many cases, 
the disagreement dies at this point. 

Where the case is too stubborn to yield 
to this treatment, it is turned over to the 
LMC chairman, who appoints a panel of 
three members. The panel, after studying 
a brief of the case prepared by Mr. Gross, 
confers with the disputing parties, tries to 
uncover more facts, and, through further 
discussion, to heal the quarrel. This may 
take considerable time, but almost always 
ends in success. Day and night for four 
days the panel stayed together to achieve 
settlement of a milk strike. 

A walkout of Community Traction Com- 
pany employees presented such thorny dis- 











Savini for oLiving 


c= MONTHs AGO I sat with three 
other men in a dining car. None 
was acquainted with the other. They 
all seemed gloomy and depressed, so 
I began a conversation. Soon we were 
talking animatedly—mostly about re- 
ligion. After dinner, one said to me, 
“T’d like to talk with you for a few 
moments.” 

My new companion told me that 
when he left home as a boy, his father 
enjoined him never to allow more 
than ten minutes to elapse upon a 
train before talking to the nearest 
person about his religious life. 

“On my first train ride,” he said, 
“T was seated next to a burly fellow. 
I kept my-eye upon my watch until 
ten minutes had passed; then, scared 
to death, I blurted out, ‘Are you 
saved?’ I got the rough answer you 
might expect, and for twenty years I 
have never spoken to another man 
about religion. 

“Today,” he continued, “you got 
three men, talking about religion nat- 
urally and interestingly. What is your 
technique?” 

We chatted for some time and, as 
he arose to leave, he introduced him- 
self as vice president of a certain 
steel company, then asked my name 
and business. 

“I am John Ramsay,” I replied. 
“T’m an organizer for the United Steel 
Workers of America, and it is my job 
to organize employees of your com- 
pany.” 

We had established fellowship and 
understanding based upon our com- 
mon religious faith, My “technique” 
is to try to live a God-centered life. 
During the depression, I attended a 
religious meeting on a mountain top. 
The ~world was so beautiful that 
morning that it seemed a great .incon- 
sistency for sin and ugliness to exist. 
I dedicated my life to bringing beauty 
to everyone; and, to me, ‘this also 


meant raising the’ economic standard 


everywhere. 3 
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bigger issues —Joun G. RAMSAY, re- 
printed from Guideposts. 
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agreements that the entire LMC 
mittee of eighteen members was 
moned. Toledoans rode to work once 
after the committee had convened al 
continuously for ten days. 

This tireless service is given by 
mittee members out of their own | 
time; not one is paid for his work. 
entire program costs the city only a 
more than $11,000 a year. Yet the I 
saves Toledo between $15,000,000 
$20,000,000 a year, according to the 
mate of the Toledo Times. Workers 
saved themselves $3,200,000 in wag 
submitting their disputes to the comm 
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The LMC’s record of 95 per cent 
cesses in settling disputes through rn 
tion lends support to those who b 
religion has something to offer to the ¢ 
of industrial peace. For of the twelve 
resentatives of the public who have s 
on the committee, six have been c 
men. The two priests, one rabbi, and t 
Protestant ministers have won high p 
from Mayor DiSalle for their work. ‘ 
are not just window dressing,” the Ma 
says. “They are really doing a job. ‘ 
cause of their educational background 
social consciousness, they have made 
real contribution. Both labor and manage 
ment respect the clergy.” 

The social consciousness of the clergy, 
referred to by Mayor DiSalle, is refi 
in a statement of Rabbi Morton Goldbey 
one of the committee’s most faithful) 
workers. “The city unites us all,” Rabbi 
Goldberg says. “Any improvement 
labor-management relations makes a bet- 
ter community for everyone.” 

But the clergy are by no means th 
only ones with religious interests on th 
committee. For as Dr. McIntosh say 
“Every one of the original committee i 
a member of some church or synagogue. 
some of them actively engaged in the wort 
of their churches.” 

The accomplishments of the LMC hav 
far surpassed the expectations of the labor 
and management members. Its chairma, 
Mayor DiSalle, feels that the next step for 
the committee is an educational campaigt 
which will carry an understanding of th 
program to all foremen, shop-stewardy 
and men on assembly lines. 

The Toledo plan, the mayor beli 
will work in any city if undertaken will 
sincerity by all three groups. And sever 
other cities have already caught his spifi 
and inaugurated programs similar to LM 
As the plan is applied to other areas, 
experience gained in its administrati¢ 
Mayor DiSalle enlarges his vision to i 
clude the entire country. LMC, he 2 
believes, would work even better on 
national scale. 

If labor, management, and citi 
groups in other cities have the perse 
ance of the people of Toledo, the ma 
may live to see this vision realized. 
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She ran her fingers slowly over the keys and then began to play in stately, measured chords, “Now thank we all our God.” 
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ep for 
npaiFT)ERNARDINA BRINKEMA would've been a 
of the fine lady in any land, but pioneer 
waré\iNebraska called upon her to be a go-be- 
ten for Uncle Sam as well as for the 
lieves, Lord 
1 Will We lived in Rosemont, only another dot 
everiin that early prairie. There was little of 
spi@o-called culture and the gay nineties were 
LMC t for us. What a Godforsaken place, 
$, afolks must’ve thought as their train sped 
ratiONy, seeing only the brown hulk of an ele- 
to Mitor, a store or so with high board fronts, 
e nOWBnd boxes of houses huddled around as if 


m Wiiown there by the endless winds that 

__ Phipped across the miles and miles of 

citi@e@ipen country. How could anybody live 

severihere ? 

may@® Our speech would’ve puzzled them more. 
Lord spoke German; Uncle Sam, Eng- 
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lish; we, East Frisian or Plattdeutsch, old 
minority tongues brought over from Ger- 
many, where they had persisted in spite of 
the iron heel of Bismarck. They were dia- 
lects of a language related to Old English. 
Our dark-haired lady of the prairie prob- 
ably never heard of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” in just those words, 
but if folks on the train had bothered to 
stop over, they might’ve seen how democ- 
racy sang in a place like ours with a 
Bernardina Brinkema carrying the tune. 
Her husband, Pastor Jacob Brinkema, 
would fold his black-sleeved arms across 
the pulpit Bible to speak directly to the 
Lord in strange and solemn words never 
spoken outside of church, except in Bible 
verse or hymn, the German of Martin 
Luther. She'd listen, her head bowed but 
shoulders straight. Téaén¢ (aunt) we chil- 
dren called her. We didn’t have to worry 


PRAIRIE MATRIARCH 


“Vant’? Brinkema, first lady of our town, 


had a benevolent hand in everything going. 


about the ways of the Lord with her sit- 
ting up in front. We were Americans, 
living in the America of her high dreams. 

How elegant she looked, standing to 
sing, her Sunday cape in long, even folds, 
and wearing a small black toque with an 
ostrich tip curling up high. She'd lift her 
hymnal a little higher than anybody else 
and sing to the world, “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God,” and “Oh for a Thousand 
Tongues to Sing.” In German, of course, 
but we knew what was meant, having 
learned it in her Saturday school. We 
knew, too, that her world included us chil- 
dren, seated on long pine benches between 
whitewashed walls. 

To the Lord's Prayer she'd slowly nod 
her head in complete assent to the sacred 
words, Js Gottes Nakm, Amen. 

Then what a shaking of hands as we'd 
file out, the grand manner being no trick at 
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all for her. We were important. Every- 
thing had to be fine, and so it was. Yes, as 
simple as that. Simple, because she be- 
lieved in America, and believed in us. 

“Wonderful!” she’d say with a tighten- 
ing squeeze of the hand, her warm words 
spoken in a melodious English that car- 
ried the familiar caress of an East Frisian 
accent, while her husband stood by with a 
quiet smile. 

Our church was Presbyterian. It stood 
on our nearest hill in the morning sun, a 
new white church with a steeple. Every- 
body had lent a hand to build it, the 
Brinkemas never sorting folks out, al- 
though they knew all about us. The pastor 
and his wife had followed an Indian trail 
to homestead about a mile from where the 
railroad came through and determined the 
site of the town. They started services in 
a one-roomed shanty, the district school- 
house, buffalo skulls marking the way. 


Church and school 


They had built a manse in a draw nearby 
and welcomed not only church but public 
school when terrifying blizzards swept the 
lonely stretches. The teacher would listen 
to recitations while the minister tended to 
the stove, and then they’d all gather 
around the parlor organ to sing with Mrs. 
Brinkema as she worked redcarpeted ped- 
als up and down. 

When the grown folks came to this raw 
country, life had been largely a matter of 
survival, but now it would be different. 
When the church was built in the new 
town of Rosemont, the manse was moved 
bodily, drawn by a span of horses, block- 
and-tackle, over a spring-green prairie. 
Mrs. Brinkema remained inside, and 
churned on way, dreaming of the wonders 
of their new life in this new land. Yes, the 
world was getting better. Never again 
would she have to see a child die of diph- 
theria. It had struck deep into the heart 
of her own home, three times in quick suc- 
cession. But now there was a new way to 
swab the throat, and she had learned to 
do it. 

There was something magnificent about 
her as she walked our streets with easy 
grace, giving a proud air to the place 
where even the winds blew free. She had 
a large family of her own, but managed to 
be out in all sorts of weather, helping 
others to help themselves. Folks couldn’t 
be born without her, or die without her. 
Calm and confident, she knew what to do. 

How often we'd see her, carrying a jar 
of pigeon broth, or a wedding dress that 
she had made. She delighted in weddings, 
kept her bay window filled with fuchsias 
and roses for bridal bouquets. 

“T’'ll be switched,” declared a newcomer, 
“if I'll ever let any preacher’s wife tell me 
what to do.” A new baby came to his 
home. We children called, that being our 
special privilege. And there he stood, pa- 
tiently holding for Tant Brinkema a 
square of white in front of the heating 
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stove, doing it like a gentleman, too. She 
herself chatted to the tiny babe as if he 
could understand her every word of praise. 
“When you get to be president—” we 
heard her say. 

She could turn her hands to anything, 
but how she loved being a fine lady, plac- 
ing us all in her own immediate circle, ex- 
tracting sociability from a good cupa tay. 
Half green and half black was “perfect” 
served with a klontje or two, or with red, 
brown, or white rock candy, and crystal- 
lized sugar that needed to be stirred and 
stirred. 

How talk would flow. “Winter wheat— 
cross stitch pattern—Omaha Fair—Has- 
tings College—music—inventions.” “Here 
in America we all have a chance—Can do 


Rosemont Presbyterian Church was 
built when the Brinkemas lived there. 


for our children—America is a land for 
dreams to come true.” 

Church and public school spoke pleas- 
antly to each other from across the oppo- 
site hills of the new town. Mrs. Brinkema’s 
Saturday school saw to that. She knew 
how to pick up the threads of our every- 
day living to make them glow with pride 
and inspiration. We must’ve worked, for 
she believed in work. But, how we sang. 
We didn’t need words, not any more than 
the grasshopper shrilling in the bluestem 
outside, or the meadow lark poised on the 
hitching post. The tune was the thing, and 
to hear ourselves sing. 

Birthdays meant parties with soccalade. 
We'd go visiting too, over at the manse, 
fingering tidies on the red plush sofa while 
politely asking what she fed her canary. 

Tant Brinkema’s “nay’s” were few. It 
wasn’t that our town didn’t have plenty of 
sin at which she could’ve pointed her 
finger. We had the drinker, the gambler 
who bucked the board of trade, the loafer, 
flirt, and infidel. But even the infidel 
knew a lot about music. 

“Man Tau! Man tau!” she would urge 


us. “You can do it.” Even then she prob. 
ably had her eyes on Princeton for the fa, 
little rascal, my brother, in front of he 

“Mien littje Dirn,” she’d say, admiring 
the pink sunbonnet donc up by myself. 
“Mien littje Jung,” to a shy little lq 
drawling out her words in warmest affer. 
tion. Nothing in the land was too fix 
for us. 

Then came the drought. Weary ey 
searched the sky for rain. Crops withered 
died. The Populist Party sprang up. We 
heard strong talk about “The country gp 
ing to the dogs.” 

A covered wagon crept out of sight » 
the hot dusty road. Then another, leaving 
the country. i 

“You can go barefooted to church, 
were told. “Just so your feet are nice 
clean.” Shoes were not easy to buy 
corn at nine cents a bushel. “But 
Girls have to have hats.” So she fashi 
them out of old silk scraps, parents t 
hard not to think of the missionary barr 
which they suspected of furnishing th 
material. Tam o’ shanter style they wer, 
with a gay perky feather sticking up a 
the side. 

A freight car stopped at a siding, loaded 
with goods for the needy. We were proui 
people, hated taking charity. “Don’t w 
too have Mission Day?” Tént Brinkem 
reminded us. “Remember the burnt sugar 
cake your mother baked last year? | 
never tasted a better.” 


A “soccalade” 


The drought persisted, burning deeper 
into bewildered lives. In August, when all 
other vegetation had shriveled and died, 
the portulaca still persisted. Our tiny 
moss roses, as we called them, bloomed 
with extra brilliance in red, and orange, 
and yellow to defy the searing heat. It 
was Tént Brinkema’s birthday. We chil 
dren took them to her, held tight in ou 
fists, and she threw up her hands in great 
surprise, then ran to make us soccaladé, 
Pastor Brinkema, however, told my mothe 
that his good wife had to cry a little bit 

At “Mission Fest” in the hall, there ap 
peared on one of the long plank-and-sa¥ 
horse picnic tables a single basket of Com 
cord grapes. Where did they come from? 
Would we get a taste? She picked them 
up, inviting us to catch her if we could 
She ran in the wind with purple clustes 
draped over her arms, children laughing 
after her. 

The drought hung on, but Christma 
came just the same. We celebrated Christ- 
man Eve in the church, with everybody 
invited and expected. The singing society 
which Mrs. Brinkema had started, dec 
orated a tree from the crick. Each bare 
limb was wrapped in sparkling shades o 
tissue paper, fringed and curled. Wax cal 
dies dripped their colored specks of fre 
grance on the treats below while we spokt 
our pieces, and sang, “Stille Nacht.” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Gray Hair 
Not Essential 


“Youth,” commented the youngish Rev- 
erend William Keys, American secretary 
of the Youth Department of the World 
Council of Churches, “does not believe 
that gray hairs are a prerequisite to church 
leadership.” Proof that the elder members 
of today’s Christian church agree are the 
two youth meetings in Holland and the 
U.S. this week. 

Amsterdam, Holland. One hundred 
future Christian leaders of the United 
States and twenty-nine other nations are 
holding their own international conference 
in conjuncation with the first Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. In Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 5,000 young people 
from the U.S., Puerto Rico, Africa, China, 
and other countries are meeting for the 
Christian Youth Conference of North 
America. 

Representing a cross section of a gen- 
eration that fought with both Allied and 
Axis powers during World War II, the 
young men and women at Amsterdam are 
working out their answer to the problems 
of peace and reconstruction. The young 
churchmen are meeting simultaneously 
with sessions of the World Council and 
are working on identical agenda, the theme 
of which is “Man’s Disorder and God’s 


Design.” A spokesman will report their 
findings to plenary sessions of the “older 
generation.” 

On August 28, the young people held a 
rally with Christian youth organizations of 
Holland and completed plans for the per- 
manent organization of the Youth Depart- 
ment of the World Council. Following the 
Amsterdam Assembly, special training 
courses for youth in international and in- 
terdenominational work will be conducted 
at the World Council’s Ecumenical Insti- 
tute at Chateau Bossey, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, official headquarters of the World 
Council. 

The American delegation to the youth 
conference at Amsterdam includes eight- 
een young men and women from eleven 
states. The average age of the group is 
twenty-four. It includes several ministers, 
college and theological students, and two 
former GI pilots. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. By and 
large, the Christian Youth Conference of 
North America is a younger gathering than 
the Amsterdam group, but it makes up in 
numbers what it lacks in age. Over 700 
representatives of Westminster Fellowship 
alone are in the assembly of 5,000. 

Meeting in the Civic Auditorium, local 
churches, Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. head- 
quarters, and overflowing private homes 
and hotels in Grand Rapids, the delegates 
are attending daily addresses by such lead- 


ers as Walter Muelder of Boston Univer. 
sity, Luther Youngdahl, governor of Mip. 
nesota, and Isaac Beckes, executive secre. 
tary of the United Christian Youth Move 
ment, the sponsoring agency. One hu, 
dred and sixty Bible discussion groups ar 
being held, and forty denomination 
groups are meeting each afternoon. 
Saturday, September 4, a 250-voig 
choir under the direction of Gerhar 
Schroth, conductor of the St. Louis Phil. 
harmonic Orchestra, will present a cop. 


Jean Fraser, World Council Youth De 
partment head, talks over Amsterdam 
meeting with Presbyterian Robert Bil- 
heimer of Inter-Seminary Movement. 


cert of sacred music entitled “The Churd 
Comes Singing.” The concert will include 
selections of church music from early 
times to the present, and will featur 
mezzo-soprano Rosa Page Welch as soloist 
The choir will be composed of confereng 
delegates. 

The conference will end September 5 
with a communion service and address by 
Dr. Howard Thurman of the Church for 
the Fellowship of All Peoples, San Frar 
cisco, California. 


Lewis Earns a Handshake 


Lewis Mudge, a tall, rosy-cheeked Pres 
byterian lad from Bryn Mawr, Pennsy/- 
vania, was just a name on the registration 
list to most of the 5,000 delegates whe 
the Christian Youth Conference of Nort 
America opened in Grand Rapids thi 
week. But before the second day was ovet, 
delegates were stopping Lewis to shakt 
hands with him. 

That evening industrialist Alfred 1 
Avery of Malden, Massachusetts, donor 
the prize money for the Parshad Scholar 
ship Award Contest sponsored annually by 
the United Christian Youth Movement, 
had called Lewis up to the Civic Aué 
torium platform and awarded him one 
the contest’s two top prizes. The othe 
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prize went to Methodist Imogene Yo 
of Joplin, Missouri. To both, the aw 
means $400 annually for the rest of thei 
college careers. 


Members of first fying Presbyterian caravan team land in Phoenix, Ariz., after 
flight from Albuquerque, N.M. Left to right: Dorene Rose, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Wynn Ward, Huron, S. Dak.; Bill Wilks, Denton, Tex.; and Evalyn Stahl, Rock 
Island, Ill. Flight was made during summer caravan to churches in southwest. 
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A sophomore at Princeton University in 
New Jersey, Lewis was working in a com- 
mittee of young people on materials for 
the 1949 United Christian Movement 
Youth Week when he first heard about the 
contest. Without wasting time, Lewis sat 
down and whipped off the required essay 
on “Youth in the Community—Our Chris- 
tian Responsibility.” 

“A young person must at the outset 
make a real choice . . . between popularity 
with the crowd and Christianity,” said 
Lewis in his 2,070 word essay. “Most 
young people have an intellectual knowl- 
edge of what Christianity means. Most 
could accurately use the test ‘What would 
Christ do or say in this situation?,’ but the 
fact remains that comparatively few put 
their knowledge into practice.” 

To be Christian, Lewis believes young 
people must make the most of their abili- 
ties, maintaining good health, achieving 
the best possible grades in school, and 








L. Mudge. His schooling comes frst. 


“purging the mind and body of all that 
could possibly be a detriment to carrying 
out Christ’s work. Above all... a young 
person must be honest with himself in 
judging his own set of life values. .. . 
The greatest over-all job of the Christian 
young person is to prepare himself today 
to be the adult Christian citizen tomor- 


The son of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.’s former stated clerk, the late Lewis 
Mudge Sr., eighteen-year-old Lewis Jr. ap- 
proaches his college work in the same 
speedy, thorough manner with which he 
tackled his essay. (He finished his first 
draft in two hours.) 

At Princeton, Lewis is a news editor on 
the Daily Princetonian, a member of the 
Student Christian Association, and a fairly 
safe bet for Phi Betta Kappa. (His grades 
well top the required average.) He was 
former moderator of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church, and spent this summer on a Pres- 
byterian caravan team in California. 

But Lewis, who plans to major in politi- 
cal science before entering Princeton The- 
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@ Letter from France 


Notes from CIMADE 


CIMADE (Comite Inter-Mouvements Auprés 
des Evancués) is the French agency coordinat- 
ing the evangelistic and relief work of five 
Protestant youth organizations: the Christian 
Student Federation, the ° t 

W.C.A., the Boy Scouts, and the Girl Scouts. 
Writing from France, the Reverend Ray Cloyd 
Downs, leader of the group. of Presbyterian 
students who went abroad this summer to the 
work camp at Le Collége Cévenol at Le Cham- 
bon-sur-Lignon in Haute-Loire, France (P.L., 
June 19), pictures the CIMADE foyer in Bou- 
logne, visited by his group. Mr. Downs is 
youth secretary at The Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions.—Tue Epitors. 


T WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE to describe the 
utter ruin and devastation of Boul- 

ogne. Block after block of what had been 
solidly built up areas of the city were 
completely leveled. Occasionally a wall 
is standing, and once in a while a house 
or two sticks out like the teeth of a 
Hallowe’en pumpkin. 

We took a walk down along the great 
Westwall, the German fortifications, and 
passed massive defenses built right on top 
of World War I implacements. In one 
place, we could see an entrance that had 
been made into the debris of the war in 
the last century—three wars showing like 
so many archeological layers. It was a 
note of hopeless and bewildering futility. 

We. talked in pidgin French with several 
people passing by and discovered great 
resentment against England. It had been 
the allies who had done this bombing in 
their attempt to dislodge the Germans, 
and, for some reason, the natives hold it 
against England. They described how the 
whole city shook, hour after hour, be- 
neath the pounding of the bombs, and 
told us that one area which we were 
looking at—perhaps one or two dozen 
city blocks—had been leveled in one 
twelve-hour stretch. 

And yet we were amazed at their in- 
dustry and the amount of cleaning up 
they had done. Most of the ground has 
been cleared and the brick and stone 
piled neatly at the sides of the streets. 
The harbor was again usable by small 
and medium ships. Three quarters of the 
pre-war population has returned, but 
there are still 15,000 people on the wait- 
ing list for housing. 


In this background, we met Jim and 
Sally Bean, a young Presbyterian couple 
who are working through CIMADE with 
the youth of Boulogne. They are living at 
the CIMADE Foyer which strikes one 
at first very much like an American set- 
tlement house, byt with very little, primi- 
tive equipment in a very underprivileged 
area. They explained to us the history of 
CIMADE, its origin from the various 
agencies ministering to displaced persons, 
its advent into the area of material re- 
lief, the start of a program of Bible Study 


and evangelism, and the present state of 
wondering “What next?” We were there 
in the evening when the boys came in and 
we talked to them a little bit and played 
with them. They are not unlike boys 
any where. 


Occasionally, Jim said, he and Sally 
would wonder whether they were: getting 
anywhere at all. Then some little thing 
would happen to encourage them. For 
example, always before an evening pro- 
gram begins, they put a little vase of 
flowers on each table. At first, before the 
first fifteen minutes had passed, the flow- 
ers would be dumped on the floor, the 
water spilled, and the vase broken. After 
about six months, one of the boys came 
in one evening and said, “Gee, those 
flowers are pretty.” Jim said, “Six months 
ago you would not have said that.” The 
boy said, “Six months ago I wanted only 
to tear the place up, to damage anything, 
to throw the vase on the floor. Now I 
think the flowers are pretty.” 


We asked him why there were no 
girls. He explained to us the totally perni- 
cious double standard and said that the 
girls themselves were so much lower than 
the boys that they would not consent to 
come unless they could use the place for 
solicitation. To show the attitude toward 
girls, Jim quoted the remark of one fif- 
teen-year-old boy to a friend who wanted 
to borrow his bicycle: “Bicycles aren't 
like girls, you don’t lend them.” Jim 
said they have made every effort to work 
with the girls and have gotten nowhere, 
which is not to say they have given up. 

In the area which the Foyer serves, 
most of the people were born Catholics, 
but have absolutely no relationship with 
the Church. 


Many are Communists. The evening we 
were there, one of the boys broke several 
checkers. Jim said the boy, a communist, 
was showing his resentment toward the 
American guests. But it is much harder 
to attempt to interest people in Jesus 
Christ who have developed an immunity 
than it is to start from scratch. 


We talked until late in the night. In 
the face of the nihilism, the atheism, and 
the cynicism of his people, Jim said that 
the purpose of CIMADE was to “minister 
to an unadmitted hunger and thirst.” The 
experience, he said, was teaching him the 
complete futility of human plans and the 
necessity of ultimate reliance upon God. 

Such a statement would have to be 
understood in the light of the actual job 
which he is doing, the tremendous effort 
of body, heart, and soul which he is pour- 
ing out to help the people of this 
bombed-out city. —Ray Croyvpy Downs 














ological Seminary, has his eyes on a sheep- 
skin before all else. Says he, “If I don’t 
get an education I won't be any good to 
the Church or anybody else. I think you 
must save your fire and power until you 
are of an age to have influence .. . but I 
frequently bristle when I hear politicians 
advocate something I know the Church 
wouldn’t approve of. I’m strong on the 
Church being a power in politics.” 


Summer Programs United 


Nine joint Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
and Presbyterian Church, U.S., youth 
camps and conferences were held this sum- 
mer in Kentucky and Tennessee. It is the 
first time the two churches have ever 
united in their youth conference programs. 


Eighty college-age young people at- 
tended the conference held at Centre Col- 
lege, Danville, Kentucky and 226 high 
school students attended conferences at 
the Kentucky Military Institute in Lyn- 
don, Kentucky, and at Centre College. A 
third conference for both ages was held at 
the Stewart Robinson School in Blackey, 
Kentucky, and an intermediate conference 
was sponsored jointly by the U.S.-U.S.A. 
Presbyteries of Louisville. 

In Tennessee, the Presbyterian, U.S.A., 
Presbyteries of Logan, Princeton, and 
Louisville joined with the U.S. Church 
Presbytery of Muhlenbury to hold a con- 
ference for high school and college young 
people in Pleasantville, Tennessee. Other 
joint Presbyterian camps were held in 
Danville and Lyndon, Kentucky. 
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Who’s a Tough Guy? 
Tue Bett Rincers. By Vern Swart: 
fager. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. (212 pp., $3.00) 


I" THE MIDDLE of the night, alone on the 

cathedral grounds, and armed with only 
a baseball bat, the Padre continued his 
watch to discover who was ringing the bell 
at weird hours. He heard footsteps ap 
proaching. Then a tall, teen-aged boy came 
into dim view. Intercepted, as he was 
about to tug the bell rope, the youth was 
persuaded to accompany the Padre home 
and “come clean” on the events that had 
led to his appearance in the grounds. 

The Padre, a former newspaperman and 
sports writer, rounded up the other mem- 
bers of Johnny’s hoodlum gang, who had 
been running riot in the community, bomb- 
ing schools, breaking windows, and con- 
mitting other acts of violence, and ad 
dressed them thus: 

“What are ‘tough’ guys? Are they the 
fellows who get up and go to church on 
Sunday morning or are they the birds who 
lie in bed?” He reasoned that the really 
tough people are those who used the power 
of God, the greatest force in the world, @ 
help them accomplish everything they at 
tempt. And he concluded that “A fellow 
who has God and His power on his side is 
bound to be a stronger guy physically, 
mentally, and spiritually, than any ly 
who doesn’t have Him.” 

This approach appealed to the young 
ruffians and thus was organized the Grem- 
lin Club in the Episcopal Cathedral of St 
Matthew in Dallas, Texas. This club, 
which met originally in a broken down hut 
on the cathedral grounds, provided an out- 
let for physical activity through sports and 
spiritual activity through prayer. 

Before long the Padre’s work with these 
members of society called juvenile delin- 
quents spread and developed. A radio pro- 
gram which gave the boys a chance for 
mature activity was born. A kangeroo 
Court made up of members of the cltb 
gained a reputation throughout the city for 
its fairness in dealing with misdeeds. A 
group of Girl Gremlins was organized to 
help these misguided bobby-soxers. And 
finally the idea of Kids World was com 
ceived—a haven for teen-aged youngsters. 

The Padre discovered that many mem- 
bers of his Gremlin group were not from 
poor or under-privileged homes, but from 
homes that provided everything for suc- 
cessful living except the most important 
item—love. From his own background, 
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which is carefully and skillfully woven into 
the tale, the Padre shows that he is able 
to guide and counsel these potential social AMUN C07 


misfits far better than many especially 
trained in this work. He enlisted the aid : 
of civic organizations in Dallas and in his The DOOR is open to all who will 


oa for personal work and financial comnsi=itatnec tie , pemen lillie 
acking. 

All through the book, which reads as en- reading, grace at meals, and personal 
tertainingly as any first-rate novel, we see 
again and again the vigor, the earnestness, 
and the abilities of these young Americans the pathway that leads to the DOOR. 
set on the path of good living because 
someone took a personal interest in them. 
Religion, family, background—these are inspiration for your daily devotions 
not important to the Padre. His young 
people come from all groups but work through the use of The Upper Room. 
toward one goal—physical and spiritual 
strength. Johnny, the first Gremlin, Larry, 
Shotgun—these boys and their stories can current issue and that your friends and 
be duplicated in any city. 

As the author, the Padre himself (al- 
though the story is told in the third per- Now published bi-monthly, The Upper Room is sent, 
son) explains, the story has no ending for ten or more copies to one address, for 5c per copy, 
the work is just well started. The plan of postpaid. Individual yearly subscriptions, 40c. Order 
a Kids World is developing and enlarging TODAY trom 


THE UPPER ROOM 
Nashville, Tennessee 


meditations are stepping stones along 
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loved ones have them, too! 
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RADIO STATION HCJB 
The Voice of the Andes 


ACIS Reaches 2 World phudience 


From the farthest corners of the earth come responses to 


broadcasts from “The Voice of the Andes.” 


Its strong evangelical messages, 


interspersed with musical and educational programs designed to secure 
and hold interest, are broadcast over six transmitters and in 16 languages. 

Through its sixteen years of operation, HCJB has be- 
come the voice on the mission fields of thousands of Christians at home 
whose contributions make its ministry possible. 


Our quarterly, Radio Missionary Log, will be sent you 
upon request without obligation. Write for it today. 


“THE VOICE OF THE ANDES” 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Build a Better 
Tomorrow 

by what you 
do today! 


= for your country 


= for yourself 


What can J do?, everyone asks, You can help 
make this world a better place to live in by 
facilitating the world-wide distribution of the 
Bible. Simply send us your contribution. Or 


better still, 
more secure by purc 


why not make your own future 
an American Bible 


Society Annuity Agreement? In this way, you 


not only receive the peace of mind which 


pe daw from a generous lifetime income, you 
mi the untold satisfaction of posing, Sst 
as your money helps spread the Word of 


contributes to the peace of the world. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail— 
Investigate this Christian Plan which enables 
you both to give and receive, at the same time 
entitles you to certain tax exemptions. Write 
for the interesting booklet, “A Gift That Lives” 
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American Bible Society, 
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Betas Pie entitled “A hore Test Lives.” 


CT enclose $.._... for the world-wide dis- 
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It’s Taste Blended — 
It’s Truly Splendid 


EDWARDS TEA 


Price $7.00 per case of 20- 
cartons 50-bags each, less 5% 
allowance for FREE SAMPLE 
CARTON to new customers. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel 
post paid. 


Distributed by: 
EDWARDS & BRENNAN 


TEA COMPANY 


Navigation Bidg. 
Mauch Chunk - Pennsylvania 


Send for descriptive price list and 
project plans on SELLING TEA for prof- 
it by Church Group Organizations. 
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What About the Children’ 


By MAarcaRET FRAKES 


HE AVERAGE Hollywood product is 
fit for the younger audience. It 
likely to be emotionally above them. 

No feature length film is suitable for 
child under nine years of age. They 
too long for the child’s attention 
Besides, his participation is likely to bei 
tense and agonizing. An example is { 
reaction of the theater-full of children 
saw Bambi. When the little deer da 
through the burning forest, and when { 
hunters came, the theater was filled wi 
sobbing. One little boy hid his } 
screaming, in his mother’s lap and rei 
to look again at the screen. 

Yet some parents consider the mow 
matinee a perfectly acceptable answer 
what to do with their pre-school offspr 
when a busy schedule prevents their k 
ing an eye on the youngsters themse 
“But they won’t understand what goes 
over their heads,” someone objects. } 
be not, but a background of overwrot 
impressions is being subtly built up. A 
cent study indicated that children of ¢ 
and nine retain 60 per cent as much as 
adults of what they see on the screen. 

For children from nine to twelve, f 
probiem is more than just keeping t 
away from the theaters. Their friends 
and they feel abused and deprived if 
are not permitted to do the same. 
some movies have much constructive mi 
terial to offer them. They are old enou 
to take the occasional “terror” shots in 
Disney shorts and features in their strit 
they can appreciate the geographical wi 
dows many films open to them; they my 
even be inspired by examples of wo 
conduct. 

The problem is discrimination, for whid 
too many parents have neither the ti 
nor the resources. 

Community action is one answer. Bette 
film councils, such as have been organist 
in many towns by churches, P.-T.A.’s, ai 
women’s clubs, provide an excellent s 
ing point. Such councils can make a 
able to parents information as to conte 
moral, and ethical implications, and 
group suitability of films currently she 
ing. Once they are strong enough to i 
fluence box office receipts, such cound 
are able to talk business with local theatt 
managers. . 

In many communities, a manager is 
ing to cooperate in preparing a sped 
weekly juvenile movie program, usually 
Saturday morning. 

But the film council’s task should 
end with gaining the consent of the m 
ager to the plan, but carry on through 
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wring a large enough audience for the 
showing, publicizing it, perhaps even “po- 
Nicing” and clean-up duties. And it should 
eliminate the necessity for measures such 
as that adopted by a Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, theater manager recently. He of- 
fered each child who came to see Bambi a 
nickel to leave before the second feature, 
“To the Ends of the Earth,” an exposé of 
the drug traffic. In three days, he passed 
out 1,200 nickels! 

In the larger cities, a device used in 
New York may be feasible. There, a group 
of parents and child psychologists prepares 
and publishes in the local press each week 
a list of theaters in which the weekend 
program is suitable for children. 

If no local film council is in operation, 
churches can evolve a Saturday program. 
Older films no longer showing commer- 
cially can be obtained, along with shorts, 


Widely heralded as the perfect picture 
for children, Bambi unnerved some. 


at a cost which minimum admission fees 
could cover. For suggestions, the Religious 
Film Association (45 Astor Pl., New York 
City) will prove invaluable. 


Some Suggestions 


® AMoNG CURRENT COMMERCIAL FILMS, 
these are, in general, suitable for the nine- 
to-twelve age group: Bill and Coo (Rep.), 
Bush Christmas (British), Fighting Father 
Dunne (RKO), Deep Waters (Fox), The 
Emperor Waltz (Par.), Green Grass of 
Wyoming (Fox), Give My Regards to 
Broadway (Fox), I Remember Mama 
(RKO), Melody Time (Disney-RKO), 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
(RKO), The Overlanders (British), The 
Search (RKO). 


® For aputts in search of relaxation: 
Cage of Nightingales (French), Four 
Faces West (UA), Holiday Camp (Brit- 
ish), I Know Where I’m Going (British), 
Song of Love (MGM), State of the Union 
(MGM), Up in Central Park (Univ.) 


® For aputts in search of films with more 
Substance, plus excellence of performance: 
All My Sons (Univ.), Another Part of the 
Forest (Univ.). 
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PRAIRIE MATRIARCH 
(Continued from page 20) 


“Big folks are children, too, on Christ- 
mas,” she said. There was an apple apiece, 
ribboned candy, popcorn, and enough soda 
crackers to fill the sacks. She believed in 
the life abundant, so she saw that we 
really had it. 

The drought lasted three long years, 
with a panic on top of that. The minis- 
ter’s- wife walked more slowly, but still 
singing—singing with all her heart. 

Then one fine day rain brought the end 
of hard times. We dug our toes into slushy 
black mud and spied a rainbow over the 
church. Pink prairie roses bloomed again 
on the prairie. 

In tune with returning prosperity, Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Jacob Brinkema went visit- 
ing in a brand new light-toned surrey with 
tasseled fringe on top and lamps built in 
at the sides. 

My father ordered a Packard organ with 
sixteen stops that had to be shipped clear 
from Indiana, and when it arrived, the 
whole town knew it. It was uncrated in 
the front yard, the air sweet with Indian 
summer. All the neighbors gathered 
around to see the organ. 

What lazy excitement! “He sure made 
a pile.” “Now all we need is a fiddler.” 
“Blowing in his money.” “Better fixed 
now to stand hard times.” “Pretty nice 
thing to have.” 

We were waiting, waiting for something, 
but didn’t know what. And then father 
hurried to turn up the organ stool. The 
minister’s wife came in from the road, and 
we knew then who would play the first 
rambling notes. 

She ran her fingers slowly over the keys 
while pulling out the stops, and then began 
to play in stately measured chords. Father 
glanced at mother before looking straight 
ahead. 

Nun danket alle Gott, “Now thank we 
all our God,” Tant Brinkema threw back 
her head to sing, singing to the world 
again. In the out-of-doors, under a blue 
Nebraska sky, with her friends around 
her. Her song—our song—a dedication 
to new beauty in this land of ours. 
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This Booklet Shows ME How to 


Combine Saving with Giving 


“Through these pages I learned about a wonderful kind of partnership 
forme ina great ministry—the work of preparing young men and 
women for life-long Christian service. 


“The annuity gift I made to Moody Bible Institute still provides sound 
Bible instruction, tuition free, for the thousands who look to Moody 
for their training. And even as I share the joy of seeing these young 
people go out equipped to work for God, I have that other satisfaction— 
assurance that each year for life Moody annuity checks...my unfail- 
ing ‘savings’ .-.- will keep on bringing funds to help meet my financial 
n 


Thousands of Christians are grateful to this little booklet for their intro- 
duction to the Moody Annuity Plan. A new edition of “Double Divi- 
dends” is just off the press. Mail the coupon for your free copy, and 
learn how YOU can combine sound saving with fruitful Christian 
giving. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE DEPT. PL1257 

153 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
PLEASE SEND ME THE BOOKLET DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, 
WITH FULL DETAILS ON THIS DOUBLE-VALUE FINAN- 
CIAL PLAN, 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 





CITy. ZONE STATE 
C) 1 AM UNDER 20. SEND ME BOOKLET A. 
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I CARRY A UNION CARD 
(Continued from page 16) 


Corporation. Villages were merged to 
gether to form a town, and this town wil] 
undoubtedly grow into a city. 

It was only natural and right for the aij 
workers to join a union and through united 
effort expand their own horizons with 
other oil workers and other industrial 


workers across the country. Every effort 


of these oil workers to form their unions 
during these past years, however, met with 
frustration. The company spread propa 
ganda to the workers and citizens of Oi} 
town that the union was a sinister, outside 
force which threatened the peace of the 
community. They built a high, strong, 


steel fence around the plant and company 


owned homes. They must “protect the 
people and keep Moscow out.” 
The company went on to explain that 


they were not opposed to unions and that 


if their employees desired a union the 
company would give them one. It would 
be their own union—a company union— 
right here in Oiltown. 

This sounded fair to some civic leader 
and clergymen who had never understood 
the larger social implications of our time 
or whose economic position at that time 
was closely tied to the company. These 
people talked and preached against the 
cIo. 


Company’s influence 


What they failed to see was that this 
company had expanded its holdings, its 
power, and its security to an international 
outreach. Now it was convincing leaders 
in civic and religious life that the work- 
ers should not follow the company’s lead 
to expand and grow strong and become 
secure on the same level that the company 
had set. 

Here were clergymen who had come to 
Oiltown as outsiders to give to the town 
their broader experience and vision in re 
ligion, telling the oil workers that it was 
not good for them to have help of experi- 
enced outside labor leaders. 

Here were management, businessmen, 
and clergymen, all who have found that it 
is beneficial to join trade associations, 
the Chamber of Commerce and denomina- 
tional, interdenominational and inter-faith 
groups, telling the working people that it 
would not be good for them to join the 
Oil Workers Union or affiliate themselves 
with other oil workers in their industry 
and other industrial workers of their type. 

The Oil Workers Union, CIO, in or 
ganizing the oil industry, have raised the 
living standards, bettered the working con- 
ditions, eliminated unfair favoritism, 
brought many other benefits to the entire 
oil industry, including the unorganized 
workers in Oiltown. When the oil workers 
prosper in Oiltown, the entire community 
prospers with them. 

While the unorganized workers of Oil- 
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The Scroll 
of the Law 


(Hebrew, Sefer Torah) 
One-Third Actual Size 


Miniature Scroll 
A Beautiful Jewish Antiquity 


The Scroll is the most Sacred thing in 
the Jewish Synagogue. Christ read His 
introductory message from the scroll 
in the Synagogue: 
Every Bible Student ought to 
have one of these 
miniature scrolls. 


OUR OFFER 


We want you to read THE CHOSEN 
PEOPLE, edited by Joseph Hoffman Cohn, 
son of Ex-Rabbi Leopold Cohn, and con- 
sidered by many Bible students the most 
helpful paper on prophecy and the Jew 
published in America. It gives you inspiring 
teports of the world-wide activities of the 
American Board of Missions to the Jews Inc. 

Also, we want you to read the life story 
of Ex-Rabbi Leopold Cohn, written by 
himself in a sixty-page booklet—one of 
the most thrilling stories you have ever read. 
Jews are really accepting the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The price of the Scroll is $1.50, and 
THE CHOSEN PEOPLE is 50 cents a 
year (published Oct. through May). Mrs 
Cohn’s autobiography is 30 cents. Send 
us $2.00 and we will mail you ALL and enter 
your name for a year's subscription for THE 
CHOSEN PEOPLE; if not satisfied, we'll 
feturn your money without a question. 

And may we remind you also of the con- 
tinuous need of our Missionary under- 
takings? Our work merits your every con- 
fidence. It is a program of world-wide Gospel 
testimony to the Jews. Your fellowship in 
prayer and gift is always welcomed and ap- 
preciated. THE CHOSEN PEOPLE is of 
course sent to all contributors. 





AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS TO THE 


JEwS, Inc. 
wy w. _— Street New York, N. Y. 


lose $2.0@ for which please send me your 
= Miniature Scroll combination. 


Use the enclosed $ for mission 
work among Jews. 
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town have received benefits as a result of 
the effort and sacrifice of the organized 
oil workers, they also constitute a threat 
to the security of the entire oil industry. 
There is no contractual power or bargain- 
ing ability to maintain their economic 
status. In a time of a national economic 
unbalance, the unorganized part of indus- 
try can gain a momentary advantage 
through wage cutting, which would even- 
tually lower the over-all standards and se- 
curity. When the oilworkers’ living stand- 
ards are lower, the entire community 
suffers. 


Meetings with clergy 


Oiltown is again going through an or- 
ganizing experience. This time the union 
has approached the community. Meetings 
have been held with the clergymen of Oil- 
town. It is our hope that through this 
broader effort, a better understanding of 
organized labor will be had, and, without 
fear or prejudice, the oil workers of Oil- 
town will join their efforts with the Oil- 
workers Union and become a part of the 
American labor movement. 

Now let us look at the record of organ- 
ized labor. It is an old record dating back 
some 3,000 years ago. Most of us know 
the slavery under which the Israelites suf- 
fered under Pharaoh and that Moses led 
them in one of the biggest walkouts of 
history. 

Few of us realize that Carpenters’ Hall 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the meeting 
place of the First Continental Congress in 
1774, was a trade union hall of the Phila- 
delphia carpenters. The unions in America 
are a tradition and a symbol of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Out of the union halls of America has 
come the aroused, united voice of Amer- 
ican labor seeking and obtaining a better 
life for all people and an opportunity for 
individual dignity of the worker. This has 
meant contributions to our national life in 
free public education for all children, child 
labor laws, working men’s compensations, 
Social Security, minimum wage laws, 
and health standards. 

Christian employees and employers are 
realizing that the labor movement, in or- 
ganizing the sweatshops of America, has 
built and -is maintaining the high living 
standard we enjoy today. 

As a Christian in a world-wide fellow- 
ship, I look forward to a more vital 
brotherhood within our church, between 
men and women of management and labor, 
so that together we can bring about a 
spiritual rebirth of the individual and also 
of our nation in a world of nations. 


@TuHE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” of suc- 
cessful labor relations is a simple prin- 
ciple that may be said to apply equally 
well to all difficult social, economic, and 
political questions . . . namely, the prin- 
ciple of the Golden Rule.— JAMES S. 
CRUTCHFIELD. 





"THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her —, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col 
— e—where classes are individualized . 
where every student knows all the others . 
where the whole campus turns out ys the 
basketball games and the socials . 


But most of all, this urban ‘ithe (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 

@ full 4-year course for B. A. degree 

@ pre-professional training, recognized 

by other institutions 
@ G. |. training 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 











STAINED GLASS 
EFFECTS 


At Low Costs 


Through the use 
of ‘‘Window- 
phanie’’ plain 
glass windows 
can be trans- 
formed into rich, 
colorful designs. 
Easily applied. 


Ask for Free Sample 


P. L. MALZ 
65 Fifth Avenue New York City 





ca ~» £? 
NGROGSING: 
BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


Keep a record of church history 
and AE Ble in a beautifully hand- 
tooled Book Be Ra en- 
grossed in gold and color wa in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
ger, such a eS adds beauty and 

ity to 
designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church — and stained glass 
windows. Send our free 


es 
Wairrenare ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
29 














3 “2es¢ ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 


(junior choir); P-28 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL NEW YORK 
117 M.Wesker 1000 M. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 





$25.00 EXTRA 
FOR YOU OR YOUR ORGANIZATION 
Sell only 50 Boxes of beautiful CHRISTMAS and 
EVERYDAY greeting cords. Costs nothing to try. 
Write for your sample on approval today. 


THE GREETING CARD GUILD 
DEPT. P, 220 W. S7th St., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











WANTED 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


To a man or woman with 
experience and pro- 
gram, we offer a good 
future in a growing 
Church of 1700 mem- 
bers. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 














WANTED: A young man under forty 
years of age to be an assistant to the pastor 
of a large city church. Must have organiz- 
ing and executive ability, conservative 
in theology and interested in Christian 
education. Starting salary $3600 per year. 
Opportanttios for preaching. 


TE BOX PL-10 321 FOURTH 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNA. 
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Write P. ©. A. U. Today 











RAISE UP TO $500 for your | 
Church, Sunday School or Society 
































THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 5) 


thing in the everyday life of its people— 
a church which will grow out of their 
suffering and their discovery of a God 
who is bringing them new life. If pigs and 
pig pens can help bring this to pass in an 
underprivileged area in Puerto Rico, they 
will be doing as great a service as movie 
projectors, lesson materials, and sermons 
may do for a group that is far more 
advanced along the road of intellectual 
enlightenment, literacy, and a well-fed 
life.” —Tue Epirors. 


Washington and Jefferson 

« As chairman of the Committee on 
Christian Education in the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania and as chairman of the Special 
Committee of Synod’s Council on Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College may I call 
attention to some errors that appear in 
your issue of July 17 on page 11 in the 
article on Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. 

The Synod of Pennsylvania accepted 
the report of the Committee on Christian 
Education, which recommended that no 
appropriation be granted to Washington 
and Jefferson this year. The Synod further 
accepted the report of Synod’s Council, 
which concurred in the General Assembly’s 
action that Washington and Jefferson be 
provisionally listed as a Presbyterian 
Church-related College. Neither of these 
actions permit Washington and Jefferson 
to “receive financial support” of any kind. 
Washington and Jefferson College was not 
listed among those colleges that were 
recommended by the Synod to receive 


financial aid. —Rev. Austin V. HUNTER 
Altoona, Pa. 


Apologies to Mr. Hunter and the Synod 
of Pennsylvania. Our source for the Wash- 
ington and Jefferson story, the usually- 
reliable Religious News Service, will col- 
lect its first zero from us for its news 
reporting. —THE Eprrors. 


Presbyterian Reunion 
« In view of the repeated emphases in 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire which interpret the 
Southern General Assembly on reunion in 
a purely negative light, I am sending you 
a copy of our recent editorial interpreta- 
tion which should continue to be in the 
mind of your writers during this time. 
This is important because it expresses the 
conviction of those of us who are most 
eager for the consummation of this re- 
union. The positive aspect of it must be 
stressed. For example, as we reported it, 
in a brief line we said, “Unanimous ap- 
proval given to program of Presbyterian 
U.S.—U.S.A. acquaintance and coopera- 
tion in next five years before vote is put 
on union.” 

In our judgment, if we enter into an 
expanding program of cooperation, the end 


of the five year period will see us pmg 
tically united. ... —AvuBrey N. Brow, 


Editor, Presbyterian Out 
Richmond, V4 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, mot conscious ¢ 
being negative, reported that the decisi 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. to pog 
pone the vote on reunion for another fim 
years was a disappointment to the com 
missioners of the General Assembly of th 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. For the pur. 
pose of clarifying the vote of the Presby. 
terian Church, U.S., we are happy to ne. 
print excerpts from the June 21 editorid 
of The Presbyterian Outlook—Tue Ep. 
TORS. 


“No action taken by the recent Assem. 
bly demonstrated more genuine unity 
purpose than the vote on Presbyterian r 
union. With one voice, the Assembly asked 
that the plan be completed and provided 
for all who desire it, but that no vote k 
taken on the question for the next fi 
years; meanwhile, the permanent commit 
tee will continue its activities through ‘er 
ploring avenues of acquaintance and @ 
operation.’ . . . the vote was unanimoy 
in an Assembly which was overwhelmingly 
pro-union. ... 

“For a hurried review of the facts, not 
the following: .. . In our issue of May 13, 
1946, in an editorial, ‘Toward Presbyteria 
Reunion,’ the following program was sug 
gested: ‘(1) That the Committee on Co 
operation and Union continue to perfed 
the plan until all reasonable objectio 
have been met, and until it is ready fa 
final submission to the church. 

“*(2) That this completed plan then} 
held in temporary abeyance until 
church generally . . . realizes that 
time has come for its actual presenti 
tion and adoption. (3) That during 
period the Committee on Cooperation ai 
Union seek in every possible way to p 
mote understanding and fellowship b 
tween the two great branches of the Pret 
byterian family and suggest and prome 
practicable methods of cooperation in et 
ery appropriate area of our church’s lifé 
. .. If Northern and Southern Presbyten 
ans are the same sort of folk, as those whi 
favor reunion believe, then through close 
cooperation and fellowship it will becom 
apparent to all; if we are not the 
sort of folk, as those who oppose rew 
assume, then our closer association 
make it clear... .’ 

“In our judgment, nothing can lead 
more surely or more rapidly to the 
which we all seek than this full-scale 
dertaking in acquaintance and cooperati@ 
Every agency and unit of our ch 
life will doubtless welcome this uni 
action on the part of our Assembly as 
find ways to do, together and more effet 
tively, far more than we could 
achieve apart... .” 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








Be assured of a school with 
a prevailing Christian 
influence— 
Make your selection from 
the PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 


Outstanding academically and in inter-colle- 
giate competition. 

Giving sound training to Christian men and 
women of the Northwest. 


Frank F. Warren, President 

















HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 








WAYNESBURG 
COLLEGE i" Charter Chris 


tian in influence. Liberal arts college. 
We celebrate one hundred years of serv- 
ice in 1949. A co-educational institution 
offering Four-Square Development: In- 
tellectual; Physical; Spiritual; Social. 


PAUL R. STEWART, President 
WAYNESBURG, PENNA. 














Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineeting, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President : 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 


Minnesota 





WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 


“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph.D., President 














MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 





Schools of Nursing 














The COLLEGE of the 
OZARKS 


Clarksville, Arkansas 
OFFERS 


A Thorough Educational 
Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in 
Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis 
Minimum Cost 
Adequate Facilities 


write 
Dr. W. Lin Hurie, President 








THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


“Nursing le an art; and if it is to be made an art, requires 
as exclusive a devotion, ae hard « preparation. as any paint. 
e's of seulptor’s work; for what is the having to do with 
dead canvas or cold compared to having to do with 
the living body, the temple of God's apirit. 

Froaswce 


IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Offers a 3-Year Professional Nursing 
Course to High School Graduates, 17-35 
Years of Age. 

Hospital Nursing Practice in All Major 
Fields. 

Pre-Clinical Sciences are taught at the 
Newark Colleges of Rutgers University. 

NON-SECTARIAN 


For catalog write: 
MARY ANNA CRESSMAN, R. N. 
Director Schoo! of Nursing 
27 Sevth 9th St., Newark 7, N. J. 



































FOR FLAMING PROJECTS AND INSPIRING GOA 3 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, now half-way through its first 75,000 miles as Moderator of the 159th General Assemh 

year of publication, was conceived as a journal of informa- _ of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ameria 
tion and inspiration which would “bring to the mind of _ gives his estimate of the significance of the magazin 

the Church the whole task of the Church.” based upon his observations while travelling and meeting 
DR. WILBUR LaROE, Jr., who in one year travelled vast numbers of Presbyterians. 


“Never in the history of our Church have we produced a journal of such outstanding 
quality as PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Everywhere I have travelled during the past year, 
I have found not only a keen interest in PRESBYTERIAN LiFE but an appreciation of 
its value. One of the most serious weaknesses in our churches has been a lack of 
information on the part of many about the flaming projects and inspiring goals of our 
Church at the national level. PRESBYTERIAN LiFe does more than anything else to 
provide information and to inspire our people with the greatness of our cause. And in inspiring them 
it makes them more willing to contribute to the Church not only in money but in service. 
“Our poor old world is spiritually off the track and only the Church can bring it back. I am confident 
that PRESBYTERIAN Lire will play an important part in the process of restoring our world to sanity and 
leading it toward brotherhood.” 


if you are a Presbyterian and not a subscriber, use the form below to subscribe. If you are nace) 
@ Presbyterian and already a subscriber, use the form to subscribe for somebody elise. a 


Moil this coupon with your remittance to 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 So. Fourth St., Philodeiphia 2, Pa 
This is a new subscrip- 
tion 

Enclosed with this coupon is a check or money order for $....... Please 

enter a subscription for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for .......... years, at 


$2.50 per year (foreign subscriptions $3.00), in the name of: This is a renewal order 


This is a gift subscrip- 
tion. Send gift notice 
card signed: 
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